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I HATE deliberated a long time aboat coupling 
some of vay Bketclies of out-door nature with a few 
chnptera of a more purely litcraiy character; and as 
J havo confided to my render what pleased and en- 
gaged me beyond ray four walls, to show him what 
absorbs and delights me inside those walls ; especially 
as I have aimed to bring my out-door spirit and 
method within aad still look upon my subject with 
the best naturalist's eye I could command. 

I Ikope, therefore, he will not be scared away when 
I boldly confront him in the latter portions of my 
book with this name of strange portent, Walt ^Vhit- 
man, for I assure him that in this misjudged man he 
may press the strongest poetic pulse that has yet beat 
in America, or perhaps in modern tames. 

Then these chaptera are a proper supplement or 

continuation of my themes, and their analogy in liter- ] 

ature, because in them we shall "follow out these F 

lessons of the earth and air," and behold their appli- i 

cation to higher matters. ' 

It is not an artificially graded path strews with ij 
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roses thnt inTitea xa in this part, bnt let me hope 
■omethiDg better, a nigged trail through the voods 
or aloDg die beach where we shall now and then get 
k whiff of natural air, or a glimpse of toroething to 
" U*ka tb* wild blood M«t 
la Itt nyMie ^ri^;*." 
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BIRDS AND POETS. 

"In sumnier, vhcn Ihi! thivrealM ibene, 

Anit leaves be large anil tang, 
It ii full Rieny in Uir foreit 

To hear the tuwl<!»' foiig. 
The wood-vcte mag, and voids not ceue, 

Sitliiig upon llie spraj'; 
So loud, it vraheiiecl Kobia Hood 

la tba greenwood wbcre lie lay." 

It might almost bo said tliat the birds are oil birds 
of the poets and of iio one else, bccsusa it is only tho 
poetioil temperament thnt fully responds to them. 
So true is this, thnt all tlio great ornUbologists — 
ongioal namers and biographers of the biitls — have 
been poets iu deed if not in word. Audubon is a 
notable case in point, wiio, if he liad not the tongue 
or pen of the poet, certainly had the eye and ear and 
heart — "the fluid and attaching ctiaracter" — and 
the singleness of purpose, tho enthusiasm, the un- 
worldliuess, tho love, that characterizes the true and 
divine race of bards. 

So had Wilson, though perhaps not in as targe a 
measure ; yet he took fire as only a poet can. While 
making a journey ou foot to Philadelphia, shortly 
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after lauding in this ^cpuutry, lie caught sight of the 
red-hendcd woodpecker niliiii<^ among tlie trees — a 
bird tliat shows like a.' tri-colurcd scarf among tlio 
foliage, — and it so ' A!i)l^/6^[ ' liis ciitliusiasm tliut his 
life was devoted to tlic pursuit of the birds froui tliat 
day. It was a hicky liit. Wilson Iiiwl already set 
up as a poet in Scotland, and was still fermcuting 
when the bird met liis cvo and suggested to bis soul 
a new outlet for its eiitlinsiasin. 

The very idea of a bird is a symbol and a sngges- 
tioD to the poet. A bird seems to be at the lop of 
the scale, so vehement and intense is his life — large 
bnuaed, large lunged, hot, ecstatic, bis frame cluirgcd 
witli buoyancy and his heart witli song. The beauti- 
ful vngabouds, endowed with every grace, masters of 
all climes, and knowing iio Iwuuds, — how many 
human aspiiiitions are realized in tlicir free, holiday- 
lives — and how many suggestions to tlie poet in tlieir 
flight aud song ! 

Lideed, is not the bird the original tyjie and teacher 
of the poet, aud do we not demand of the human lark 
or thrush that be " shake out his carols " in tho same 
free aud spontaneous manner as his winged proto- 
type? Kingsley has shown how surely the old min- 
nesingers and early hallad-writei's have learned of the 
birds, tukiug their key-note fi'om the blackbird, or 
the wood-lark, or the tliroetle, and giving utterance to 
a melody as simple and unstudied. Such things as 
the fbllomng were surely caught from tlie fields or 
the woods:— 
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" Sh« iBt dovm bchw ■ thorn, 
Fine llowcra in llio valley, 
And llicni liaa ilia li«r ttrodt bibo born. 
And Itro green Icavei Ilicy grow riruly." 

Or tlie best lyric pieces, how like they are to Gcrtoin 
bird-songs, — clear, ringing, ecstatic, and sugges^ng 
tliat chnUcngo and triiim]>U which the outpouring of 
ttie tnnla bird coniains. (Is uot tho genuine singing, 
lyrieul quality essentially mnsculino?) Keats and 
Shelley, perhaps, more notably tlian any other Eug- 
lish poets, have the bird-organization and tho pierc- 
ing wild-bird cry. Tiiis of course is not saying that 
tlicy are the greatest poets, but that they have pre- 
eminently the sharp semi-tones of the span'ows and 
larks. 

But whcD the general reader thinks of tho birds 
of tho poets he very naturally ail's to mind tho re- 
nowned birds, tho lark and nightingale, Old-World 
melodists, embalmed in 01d-^yo^ld poetry, but occo- 
sioually ap]>eariiig on these shores, transported in the 
verso of some callow singer. 

The very oldest poets, the towering antique hards, 
seem to make little mention of the song-birds. They 
loved better the soaring, swooping birds of prey, the 
^gle, the ominous birds, the vultures, the storks, and 
■Tunes, or the clamorous sea-bii'ds and the scream- 
ing hawks. Tliesc suited better the rugged, warlike 
character of the times and the simple, powerful souls 
of the singers themselves. Homer must have heard 
the twittering of tho swallows, the cry of the plover. 
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the voice of the turtle, and tlie warble of tlie night- 
ingale ! but tliey wore not adequate BymboU to ex- 
press wliat he felt or to aiiorn his themo. iEscliylua 
. saw in tlie eagle " tlie ilog of Jove," and bis verse 
cuts like a swoi'd wilb such a conccgition. 

It is not bocnuse tbo old bnrds were less as poets, 
but tb.it they were more as nieii.[ To strong, suscep- 
tible characters the music of n.ituro is not conlincd to 
sweet sounds. Tbo defiiint scream of the liawk cir- 
cling aloft, tbo wild wJiiiuicy of tlie loon, the whoop- 
ing of tlie crane, tbo booming of the bittern, tbo vul- 
pine bark of the e.igic, ibo loud ti-iuiipeting of the 
migratory geese sounding down out of tbo miduight 
sky ; or by the sea-shore, the coast of New Jersey or 
Long Island, tlie wild crooning of the flocks of gulls, 
repeated, continued by the hour, swirling sJiitrp itnd 
shrill, rising and falling like the wind in a storm, as 
(bey circle above the bcocli, or dip to tho dash of tbo 
waves — are much more wclcorao in certain moods 
than any and all mere bird-aic]odi«s, in keeping as 
they arc with the shaggy and untamed features of 
ocean and woods, and suggesting something like the 
Bldiard Wagner music in the ornithological orchestra. 

" Not IhtM alono whoM notit 
Klce-flnscred art inuit einulnlc in viin, 
But cawing loakf, anJ kileallijit airiiu BUbliova 
In Hill repented circles, screaming louJ, 
Tlia jajr, ihe pie, and even llio boding owl, 
Hut hoili ili« tiuag taooa, bava cboruu for me."- 

Mya Cowper. "I never hear," says Bums in one 
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of hia lelters, " tlie loud solitary whistle of the curlew 
ID a summer noon, or ilie wild mixing cadence of a 
troop of gray plovers in an anttimnal morning, with- 
out feeling an elevatiuu of eouI like the eutliusiasm 
of ilevotion or poetry." 

Even the Greek minor poets, the swarm of them 
tliikt are i-cpreseiUed in the Greek Anthology, rarely 
mako affectionate mention of the birds, except per- 
haps Sapplio, whom Ben Joneon makes speak of 
tlio nightingale as — 

" Tbs dear glad angel ot Uie spring." 
Tho cicttia, the locust, and tho grassliopper, are 
often referred to, but rarely by name any of the com- 
mon birds. That Greek grasshopper must have been 
a wondcifnl creature. IIo was a sacred object in 
Greece, and is spoken of by the poets ns a charming 
songster. What wo woulil say of birds the Greek 
said of this favorite insect. When Socrates and 
Phccdrns came to the fountain shaded by the plane- 
trco, where they had ihcir famous discourse, Socrates 
said, "Observe the freshness of the spot, how charm- 
ing and very delightful it is, and how summer-like 
and shrill it sounds fi'om tho choir of grasshoppers." 
One of the poets in the Anthology finds a grasshop- 
per struggling in a spidei^'s web, wliich he releases 
with the words: — ■ 

" Go ata imd free with your iwcet voict of »onB." 
Another one makes the insect say to a mstio who 
had captured him : — 
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" He, (b« Hjmphs' imvaEds minMrcl vhete tveel nota 
O'er aulli}' hill is heard, and tbsi)}' grava to Ooat." 

Still another sings how n grnseliopper took tlie place 
of a broken string on liia lyre, and " filled the cadence 
due." 

" For nhlle six r hnrds Iwneith my Tingera criod, 

He wilh hi* tuneful voice llio seventh aiipplied; 

The miil-doy KHi(;>ter o( the inaiinlaiu Mt 

HiipaMeral dllty te mj ennzonet; 

And vhcn he fang, hu niodiiinteit throat 

Accorded willi the lirdcu airing I amote." 

^Vllilo we arc trj-lng to introduce the lark in this 
country, why not try tiiis Pindaric grnsslioppcr also? 
It is to the literary poets nnd to the minetrcls of a 
tol^r nge tlint wo must look for special mention of 
the Bong-birds and for poetical rhajtsodics upon them. 
The nightingale is the most general favorite, and 
nearly all the more note<l English poets have sung 
her praises. To the melancholy poet she is melan- 
choly, and to tlie cheerful she is cheerful. Shakes- 
peare in aiie of his sonnets 6i>eak6 of her song as 
mournful, while JIunial calls her the "most garni- 
loos" of birds. Milton sang — 

" Sweet birtl, lliat shnnn'et Hie noiie of folly, 
llott musical, mait melnnchnt}', 
Thee, cbonlress, oft the vrooJa among 
I weo, to hear Uiy cveuing aong." 

To Wordsworth she told another stoiy:-^ 
" nighlingfllol thou aurelj- art 
A cicaluiB ol ebullient beart; 
Theaa nolet of Ihine — they jricrc* uid plaroti 
Tumultuooa bwrmon/ and fisrc* I 
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Thou ting'M M \t Iho (fort of vim 

Ilnil licl|<cil lhei> lo a vnlciiline; 

A. long ill mockiry and dc*[>ito 

OE aliailcii, mill (lews, mid aitint nlglil, 

And tlcndy llirs, niiil nil tlio loves 

Now >lcc|iing ill liicre iicnccfiil grovca." 

In a like voiii Coleridge saiig:^ 

" 'T ii llifl merry nichlirgnlo 
Tliot crowJo and liiitric) niid prceipltntn 
Willi fusl, Uilck narblD liis doiiciou* noloi." 

Kcnta's poem on tlio niglitiiignlo is <]oubtlesB more 
in tho spirit of tlio bii'd's strain tli.in any otbcr. It 
ia less n doscription of tlio song ami moro tho song 
itselt Hood ciilkd llio uightiiignlo 

" Tbe tvvel dnd plniniivo SnppUo oE lli6 doll." 

I mention tlio nightingnlo only to jKiint my rcmnrks 
upoH its American rivnl, the famous mocking-bird of 
tlio Soiillicrn Sliites, which is nlBo a nightingnle — a 
night-singer — ancl which no <loiibt excels the Old- 
World bird in (lio variety and compass of its powers. 
Tho two liinls belong to totjilly distinct families, there 
being 110 American species wliicit answers to the Eu- 
rojican nightingale, as there are that answer to tlie 
robin, tho cuckoo, the black bini, and numerous others. 
Pliiloincl lias tho color, manners, and habits of a thrush 
— our hermit-tbrush — but it is not a thrush at all, 
but a warbler. I gather from tlio books that its song 
is protracted and full rather llian melodious, — a ca- 
pricious, long-continued warble, doubling and redoub- 
ling, risiog and Mling, issuing from the grores and 
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the great gnrdcns, and associated iu tliQ minds of the 
poeta with love aud niooiiliglit and tlio privacj' of se- 
questered tvullis. All our synipalliicB aud attractions 
are with tlic bird, aud we do not forget that Arabia 
ud Pcrein nro tlicre bnck of its song. 

Our niglitingalc Itos mainly the reputation of tlie 
caged bird, niid is fumed mostly for its powers of 
mimicry, wliicli are ti'uly wonderful, enabling tlie bird 
to exactly reproduce and even inipi'ove ujwu the noles 
of almost any other songster. But in a state of free- 
dom it has a song of its own which is infinitely rich 
and various. It is a garmlous polyglot when it 
chooses to be, and tliero is a dash of the clown and 
(lie buffoon in il^ nature wliicli too oflen flavors iU 
iThole performance, especially in captivity; but in its 
native haunts, and when its love-possion is upon i^ 
the Mrious and even grand side of its character comes 
out. In Alabama and Florida its song may bo heard 
all through the sultry summer night, at times low and 
plaintive, then full and strong. A friend of Thoreau 
and a careful observer, who has resided in Florida, 
tells me that this bird is a much more marvelous 
tioger tlukn it has the credit of being. He dcacnbea 
a habit it bos of singing on the wing on moonlight 
nights, that would be worth going South to bear. 
Starting from n low bush, it mounts in the air and 
continues its flight apparently to an altitude of sev- 
eral hundred feet, remaining on the wing a number 
of minutes, and pouring out its song with the ut- 
most clearness and oAontfon^a slowly rising mu- 
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sic.ll rocket tli.it filli tlie uight air with liarmoQious 
BOiiiiils. Here nro both llic luik mul iiiglititigalo in 
Olio i ruid if |joots were iis pjciitiful down South oa 
they (ire in New Knghitul, wo slioiilil li.ivo hciiril of 
tliis soiijr long ngo, niiil huA it cetebrnted in ap|)roj)ri- 
ftte verse. But so fiir only ono Soiiilicni poet, Wililc, 
kie accrcililed the bird this eong. Tliia ho bos done 
ill the following adinirablo sonnet : — 

TO THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
Wini^it inimio o( tin irawlnl llion inntlc]' fool 

Wlio iliall Cliy BV buffoonery ilcscribo? 
Tliinc erer-ninJy iioIm ot ridiculo 

I'uraiie lliy tcllnwn Flilt irilU jcut nml eibo. 
VTit — Boi))!!!!!— raiii^lcr— Yorich d[ thy IrilM, 

Thou fportivo talimt a( y.-ilure'* Khool, 
To Ihro tlio palm of ■coinnjt wo nKrrlbc, 

Arcli KoBct, nml mail Abliut of Mi*ni1al 
For Fucli lliou nrt by Aay — but all ni};lit long 

Tliou iwiir'et ■ Hifi, BWcci, pensive, tolomn th«iB, 
As i( lliuii iliiUt III Ihiii, lliy niu«iili);iit «ung, 

li\ui li> tlio ini'luncliiil/ Jai-qiiL-i>, eoinplnin, 
Uusliig on fnlMTliniHl, violpiici-, ami wrong. 

Ami tlghing tar tliy mollc)' coal again. 

ABide from thU soiniet, the mocking-bird has got 
into poetical liter.iture, eo fur lu I know, in only ono 
nolitblc iiistnnce, tind tJKtt in the paga of ti poet where 
wo would least csjicct to tinil Jiim — a Iwinl wlio ha- 
bitimlly benda his ear only to tho iniisiRil surge and 
rhythmus of total nature, nnd is as littlo wont to turn 
aside for nny special beauties or iMints as the most aus* 
tere of tba ancient masters, I i-efer to Wall Whil- 
moa's " Out of the cradle endlessly rocking," in which 
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the mocking-bird plaja a part. The poet's treatment 
of the bird is entirely idcul and eminently character- 
istic Tlial is to say, it is ulto^etlier poetical and not 
at oil ornithological ; yet it contains a rendering or 
free translation of a bird-song — the nocturn of the 
tnocking-bird, singing and calling through the night 
for its lost mate — tliat I consider quite unmatched in 
our literature. 

Once, Pauminok, 
Wbea tlie mows bad melted, and tha Fiftb-moath put wu 

groving, 
Dp Ibis KB-sliore, in loma bricn, 

And their ne>t, nnd four light-green tg^, ipottcd with brown. 

And every dir lh« he-bird, lo snd fro, noar ot Lund, 

And ereiy day the ilic-bird, crouched on her nest, ailenl, with bright 

eyes, 
And eveiy day I, & curious boy, never too don, DSTer diitucbing 

Ccutiouily peering, absorbing, tnuigUting. 



WhiU ve batli — at two iogelttr. 

Tiio toj/t^tr I 
WinJt bloie South, or alndi btoa Nerih, 
Day eomt ichitt, er night come blaeb, 
Homt, or tittn and numnlaini/ivn Aon*, 
Siagi»!f all iimi, tnindinj no (tint, 
lfv« loo bal tup togtllitr. 

Till at a sudden, 
Meyba kille<I, unknown to her mate. 
One forenoon tlm alie-bird crouched not en lb 
Kor returned that afternoon, nor Che next, 
Kor erer appeared again. 
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And Ihencetonrard, oil (nmincr, in Iho aodnd of tlie «*, 
And «t niglit. uudcr Iho full of Ihc moon, in olmei weatliMr, 
Over tlie lioane « urKiiig of llio wo, 
Or fliUinff from Jtricr to brier by day, 
I SUIT, I lii>nrd nt iiilcrvntc, tlic rciaalaing one, the he-bird, 
Tlie BOlitory guest frank AlalMQia. 

Blowl Meal blou! 
Blom up, Ko-aiiuli, along Paamanok't thort I 
I mail and I aail, iili goa bloie nty matt to me. 

Yes, nhen tho stera glitlened, 
All night long, on tlm prong of i mos9-ecatloped (take, 
Don-n, almott amid the elapping wavca, 
Sat the lone tiingcr, vonderful, causing ton. 



Sootht! loolht! uotlit! 
CUnt on ilt mace nolhti the teate bthind. 
And ajnin another bthipd, t*i&racinff a 



But mi/ luve lootha not me, not tn 



night ! do I not tu my lopt Jlattaring ml lAere a\ 
ii-eal-Kit 
What it that little ilacHi thing 1 ite thtrt i% Utt mhttt t 

Loud! hudlloi-dl 
Load I call la jou, mij late I 
Uijk nnd dear I Aout my voice oeertht vavttt 
Sartl</ yoa mail l-nou teho it here, it here; 
You smttknoaioho Iain, tnglott. 
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Lta hanffinff moon I 
What it that daily i^ in your brown yelleu I 
Oh il it Ihe tliaj)f, the Aape of mif innle / 
swim, tlo not kttp htrfron mt anij Uagtr. 

Land! land! Olnndt 
Wktckiver aatf I tarn, eh I (Ami you amid ffk* njf natt iac£ 

For I am alauut nirt lit kerdiialji lehltktiitr way I loci. 



Othroat! CrtnMmij ihraiU ! 
Sound cltarer Ihrvsffh the almiitpkert I 
Pieret the tcoiidi, tht tnrth ; 
Someahtre litiening to catch i/oa, mvilbt ut<0M /tnut. 

Shake out, enroll! 
Solilarji ktn — thi nijhtt earalil 
CaroU of loneimnt toce I Dcnih'i caroU! 
Carolmadtr lAnt lagging, i/elloa, waning moon ! 
Oh, unilir that Dunn, ahert ihe droytt almoit doan into tht Ma I 
Oretkleti, deipairing earoU, 

Baliafll tiakloa; 
Soft I let mt Jiut marmar ; 

And do yon aail a momtnl, yoa huikij-noiitd tta ; 
For lomtiohtre Ibtlieve Ihtard mgmale rtipondlnff tomt, 
Eo /aim — I muK ie Kill, be till to liittn ; 
Bat not aUogtthtr Hill, /or Ihtnikt might not eotnt imnudiatdg t» 

n!lhtr,aiii Imtl 
Bert I am! ITert I 

Wilh Ihii Jml-tuitained note T announce aijttff to Jiott i 
Thit giBlU cali it for goa, tni/ lote, for j/ou. 

DonetbtJeeostdiUeiBhertl 
natitOMiekittie^ Ihtuind—UUnotmamieai 
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Tha: it lie JtulUn'nff, Che Jluaerinj of tit {pray; 
ThoK art the lAai/ouu </ Uaca. 



Tlio bird tlint occupies tbe second place to tlie 
niglilingdle in British poetic.il literature is tlie sky- 
lark, a pastoral bird ns tlie Philomel is an arboreal, — 
a creature of lijjht and air and motion, tbe compan- 
ion of the plowman, the sliepherd, the harvester,— 
whose nest is in tlie slubblo and whose tryst is in the 
clouds. Its life afTonb that kind of contrast which 
tlio imagination loves — one moment a plain pedes- 
triau-biitl, hardly distingiiishahle from the ground, 
the next a soaring, uatirlug songster, reveling in the 
upper air, challenging the cyo to follow liim and the 
ear to separate liis notes. 

Tiie Lark's song is not especially melodious, but 
lithesome, sibilant, and unceasing. Its type is tbe 
grass, where tbe bird makes its homo, abounding, 
multitudinous, the notes nearly all alike and all in 
the same key, but rapid, swarming, prodigal, shower- 
ing down 01 thick and fast as drops of rain in a sum- 
mer shower. 

Many noted poets h.ive sung tho praises of tbe 
lark or been kindled by bis example. Shelley's ode, 
and Wordsworth's " To a Skylark," are well known 
to all readers of poetry, while every school-boy will 
'•ecall Hogg's poem, beginning— 
" Bird o( th« vildemcBs, 
BlithMome ■nd cumlKrleii, 
Swtet 1m thy nutio o'ar moorUad uid 1m 1 
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EniblFin of linpjiiiicu, 
HU-Kt if lli.v ilnvlliiii; pines — 
Oil la nliiilc in iliu ilcMrt niih iIim I " 

I hcnni of an cnllniHiuslic American wlio vrcnt 
abonli Kiiglisli rii.'lilH IniiUiiig n lurk with Sliollcy's 
poem ill liis Ii:ini1, tliiiiking no doubt to iiso it ns n 
kiiit) of guiile-book to tlio iiitricncics ami lutrmonicE 
of llu Boiif;. llo rcjiorlcil not having licanl any 
larks, tlioiigli I liavc litllo Ooubt tliey wcro soaring 
and Binding nbont liim all tlic time, tlioiigli of coiirso 
tlicy ilid not sing to Jiis car tlio eoiig lliat Shelley 
heard. Tlio jiocts urc Uic best nntiirni historians, 
only yon must know liow (o read them. Tlicy trans- 
late tlio facts hirgely and freely. A cclcbraled lady 
once said to Turner, "I confess, I cannot ece in nature 
irhat yon do>" "Ah, inadiiin," said tlie complacent 
artist, " don't you wish you could ! " 

Shelley's jtocm is ]wilm|is better known and has a 
higher repuLition among literary folk than Words- 
worth's ; it is more lyrical and lark-Iike ; but it is 
needlessly long, though no longer than the lark's song 
Itself, bat tlie lark cnn't help it and Shelley con. I 
quote ouly a few stanzas : — 

"lu (he (rolilcn lieliliiing 

or (lie ciinhen »nn, 

O'er wliicli cltmtla nre brighlniog, 

Thou dost float aiul run, 
Liki ID vabodied joy whoK race it jiut beguo. 
"Tlio pale purple ereu 

Helta arDiind Iliy flight ; 

Like a alar of bcaveii, 

Id the broad daylight 
Tbon art noMen, bat jtt I hear ihy (brill deligbt 
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IVIioio iiit«ii«a lniii|i nnrr 

In tlic wliito [Inirn clear, 

t lioTilly use, liiit (ccl that it 

"All lliG vnrlh nnd lut 
Willi lliy voii'o is Iniiil, 
Ax, U'livn nielli i' bnrc, 



Tlmm 

'Wordswortli Iins written two pooins upon tlio lark, 
In ono of wliicli lio calls tlio I)ir<I " [lilgrim of the 
sky." Tliis is tlio one quoted by lOmorsou in " Par* 
nossus." llcra ia tlio conclii'Hng sEiinza:^ 
"Lcnvo (0 lEiQ ni);1itliij;nlB hcnlinily wood; 
A privoc.r nt cInriniiH 1it;lit i:t Ihiiip, 
WliGiiCD Ihnii iliMt puiiT upon llic world a flood 
Of bannanr, wjili iiDlJnct niora divina ; 
Tytx "l 'I'B viMi, wlio Foar, but never ronm, 
Triio to the kindred point* of licnven nnd homo." 

The oUier poem I give entire : — 

" Up with me 1 lip with me, into ths dauds I 

Forltiy MiiiR, lurk, Is Hronj*; 
Up villi nic, lip will) uio, iiitii tho clouds I 

Singiiis, einKiiiK, 
With nil iha Iwnt'ciii ulmiit lliec ringing, 

Liftnie, gnidu mo till I lind 
"nint Bpot wliich uuins to to thy mind t 

" I have volked throiit;h wildcrncfiiea dreary, 
And to-day my heart is weary; 
Had I now lli<] wing* of n fniry 

Up 10 thee would I fly. 
There is madness about thee, and joy dmne 
Id that sonj; of thine ; 
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Up with me, op vtith mt high and high 
To Iby banctuGliiig-place in llio tkyl 

Jvyou* M iBoniiUK, 
3I10U irt bueliintt anil Morning, 
Tliou liDnt a iieitt tor ilij- love aiiU iliy mt i 
And, Iboiigli litllc Iroiiblcd vrJlU nlolb, 
Drunken lark t lUou noultbt bD loth 

"Tobeeiieha Irarclcr nsl. 
Iloppy, linppy liver! 
With a Kiul 01 >lrong n* a niountoin-riva-, 
Pouring out prniH to III' Aliniglit)' Giver, 
Joy and jollitj- Iw witti un bolli I 
Hearing Iheo, or cl»a ranio other, 

Ab nieny a lirollier, 
I on eartli wiii go ploililing on, 
Bf niyiclf, cliecrfully, lill tlie day is dona." 
Bat betlcr llmii eitlicr — better and mora than a 
hundred pages — is Sliukcspcni'c's ainiplo line^ 

*' Hark, bark, [lie lark at bewcn'a gats slngi," 

or John Lyly'a, liis coiitcmporury, 

"WhoiB'tnowwclitar? 
Hone but Hie lark bo Glirill and clear; 
Now ot licsven's gnle »lie claps liar wings, 
Tbe mom not linking (ill she singt." 
'We ha,ra no well-knowi) pustoritl hitd in the East- 
ern States tlmt ansivers to the ekylfirk. The Ameri- 
can pipit or ^llni'k and the sliore'hki'k, both birds of 
the Tar Xortli, nnJ seen in tite Stjitcs only in fiill and 
ninlcr, belong to tliis epecios, and ara said to sing on 
tlie wing ill a isiiniUr strain. Common enough in our 
Roods are two bii-ds tltut have many of tbe habitB 
and manners of the lark — tbo water-tbrusb and the 
golden-crowned tbrusb, or oveu-binl. They ara both 
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walkers, and the latter Trequeutly eings on tlio wing 
up aloli after the manner of tUo lark. Starting from 
its low pcrcli, it I'lKca in a epii'al iligiit fur above the 
tallest trees, and breaks out in a clear, ringing, cc- 
filaiic song, sweeter and more richly modnlatcd than 
the skylark's, but brief^ ceasing almost iMsforo you 
have noticed it; wJicreas tlie skylark goes singing 
away ufler you liave forgotten him and returned to 
him half a dozen times. 

But in the IVcst, in Dakota, and along tlio Platte 
and Yeliowstouo rivers, it seems wo Iiavo a genuine 
skylark (Sprague's lark), an excelsior songster, tbat 
from far up in tlio trtinsiKirent blue ruins down its 
notes for many minutes togctlier. It is probably a 
lineal descendant of the £uro[)can specie's, and Is, no 
donlit, destined to lignre in tlio future i>octical litora- 
turo of the Yellowstone. 

Throughout tlio northern and eastern parts of the 
Union the lark would Hud a dangerous rival in the 
bobolink, a bird that has no European prototype, and 
no near relatives anywhere — standuig quite alone, 
^unique, and, in ttie qualities of hilarity and musical 
tintinnabulation, with a song unequaled. He has 
already a seen re place in genera! literature, having 
been laurcatcd by a no less poet than Bryant, and in- 
vested witli a lasting human cliai'm in the sunny page 
of Irving, — and is the only one of our songsters, I 
I>elieve, the mocking-bird cannot parody or imitate. 
He affords the most marked example of exuberant 
oride, and a glad, rollicking, holiday spirit that can 
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be seen among our birds. Every note expresaes com* 
placency and glee. lie ia a beau of the first pattern, 
anil, unlike any otlier bird of my acquiiintance, pushes 
his gallantry to tlie point of wheeling gayly into the 
train of every fcmiile that comes along, even aft«r tlie 
season of courtsliip is over and the niatclies all set- 
tled ; and when she leads him on too wild a cliase, ho 
turns lightly about and breaks out with a, song that 
is precisely analogous to a buret of gay and self-satis- 
fied laughter, as much oi toiAy," ffa/ ha! ha 1 I 
mutt have mfffna, Miit Silverthimhle, thimble, thimble, ■ 
%f I break every heart in the meadoto, tee, tee, seel" 

At the approacli of tlio breeding season the bobo- 
link undergoes a complete change; his form clianges, 
hb color changes, his flight changes. From mottled 
brown or brindle he becomes black and wliite, earn- 
ing, in some localities, the sliocking name of "skunk 
bird ; " his small, compact form becomes broad aod 
conspicuous, and his ordinary lliglit is laid aside for a 
mincing, nifected gait, iu which he seems to use only 
the very lips of his wings. It is very noticeable 
what a contrast he presents to his mate at this season, - 
not only in color but in manners, site being as sliy 
mid retinng as he is forward aud hilarious. Indeed, 
she sesma disagreeably serious and indisjiosed to any 
fun or jollity, skurrying away at his approacli, and 
apparently annoyed at every endearing word and 
look. It is surprising that nil this parade of plumage 
ftud tinkling of cymbals should be gone through with 
aod peruBted in to please a creature so coldly iodif* 
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ferent as she really seemB to be. If Robert O'Lin- 
colii lias been stimulated into acquiring this holiday 
unifoi'm and this musical gift by the approbatiou of 
Mi's. Robert, as Darwin, ivith his sexual selectioa 
pnnciple would have us believe, then there must have 
been a time when the females of this tribe were not 
quite so ch.iry of tlicir favore as they aro now. In- 
deed, 1 never knew a female bird of any kind that 
did not a]ipear utterly indlGTerent to tlie eh.iims of 
voice and plumage titat tlic male birds are so fond of 
displaying. But I am inclined to believe tliat the 
males tbink only of tbemsclves and of oucsliiiiiug each 
other, and not at all of the approbation of their mates, 
OS, in an analogous case in a higher species, it is well 
known who tlie females dress for and whom they want 
to kill with envy 1 

1 know of no other eong-blrd that expresses so 
much self-con scioiisuesa and vanity, and comes so near 
being an ornitliological coxcomb. The red-bird, the 
ycllow-bii-d, the indigo-bird, the oriole, the cardinal 
grosbeak and others, alt birds of brilliant plumage 
and miisicil ability, seem quite unconscious of self, 
and neither by tone nor act challenge tlie admiratioa 
of the bdiolder. 

■ By tlie time the bobolink reaches the Potomac, in 
September, he has degenerated into a game-bird that 
is slaugliterod by tens of tUonsandg in the marshes. 
I tbink tlie prospects now are of liia gradual cxter- 
minatioo, as gunners and sportsmen are clearly on 
the increase, while the limit of the bird's productivity 
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in the North has iio doubt been reached long ago. 
There are no more meadoivs to be added to hi« do- 
mnin there, wliile he U being waylaid apd cut off 
more and more on his retui'n to the South. It is 
gourmand eat goumiaiid, until in half a century more 
I expect the blitliest and merriest of our meadow 
songsters will have disappeared before the rapacity 
of human throats. 

But the jioets have had a shot at him in good time, 
Bod have preserved some of his traits. Bryant's 
poem oD tills subject doea not compare with his lines 
"To a Water-fowl," — a subject so well suited to 
the peculiar, simple, and deliberate motion of his 
mind i at the same time it is fit that tlie poet who 
sings of "Tiio Planting of the Apple-tree," should 
rendor into words tlte song of " Uobcrt of Lincoln," 
I subjoin a few stanzas : — 

RODERT OF UlfCOLN. 

Uerrilr swinging on brier ind tied, 
Kear lo Ilia n»[ or tii) IJtlle dame, 
Orcr the Diountain-«iilo or mead, 
Bobert of Liiicolu i> tolling Ilia nun* t 
Bob-o'-link, bob-o'-Iiulc, 
Spiiik, Kpaiik,tpiiik: 
Snog and ufs ia llint neat oF onn. 
Hidden among llie auTumcr Dowwt. 
Clice, cliee, cheo. 

Bobtrl of Lineoln ia gnylj drrat, 

AVearing a bri(-ht black wedding'eiiat. 
White are tiia ahouldera and wLila hi* er«tt, 
Hear bim call ia liia merr/ aatai 
Dab-o'-iink, bob-o'-I>nk, 
Spiak, tpsnk, ifiak t 
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Clicc, cliec, dice. 

Bolwrt of T.incnlii't Quaker ve'itc, 

rrett]' uhI quiet, wilb plain broirn irings, 
riHing m boiuo a pnlleiit life, 
Broodi in Ilia gross while her Iiusbuid tlagti 
Bob-oMInk, lw1>-a'-liiik, 
Spink, >[isnk, >pink I 
Brood, kind cre«turc ; you need not leor 
Tliiarea and robber* wliile I nm here. 
, Chen, chcej chue. 

But U lina been reserved for a prac^cal ornitholo- 
gist, Mr. Wilson Flngg, to write by fiir the best poem 
ou the bobolink that I have yet Been. It ia much 
more in the mood and spirit of the actual song than 
Bryant's poem. 

THE O'USCOLN FAMILY. 

A flock of merr}- linging-birds vers sporting in llie pTora; 
Some n'ere warbling cheerily', and H>nie were making; lovei 
Tliere wcro Bobolineon, Wailolincon, Winlericeblo, Conqnedto,— 
A livelier set was never led by labor, pipe, or fidille, — 
Ciying, " Pbew, slicw, Wadolincon, see. sec, Bobolineon, 
Down among tlie lieklelops, hiding in llie buttercupil 
I know llie s.-iucjr chap, I act hit Eliining cap 
Bobbing in tho clover Ihero — see, see, seel " 

Up (lic« Bobolineon, perching on an «pple-l«c, 
Smnlod hy hii riTol's «ong, quickened by his rullleiy, 
Soon he spies iho rogue aRoal, curveting In the air. 
And merrilj' ha lums about, and warns him to beware t 
"'Tiayou that would i-wooing e«, down among tha rashes 01 
Bui wait a week, till flowers ar« cheery, — wait a weak, and ai« 
jroanany, 
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Itf anre nf a hnii^f vhrrrin In farryl 

Wadolink, Whinhoiliiik, Tom Dcnn.v, wail, wait, uraitl" 

Evpiy OIK- V n funny Minw; cvrry onp '« o lillle mrllnir ; 
Follmr, fnlLitr, fnllnw, t.JInw, nVr llie hill anrl in llis hnllnirT 
Mprriii'. mcrril.v, Ibrro llipy liie; iiotr llicy rl>o anrl nnw Ihey ITy; 
ThrycroM ainl Inni, nnil in auil mit, mill down in Ilie miilitlc, and 

Wilh a " rbcw, tlieir, Wadnlinron ! liott^ to mr, llnhnliiipnn ! ~ 
Ilapinr'ii Ihe irnninitliiil'RrpiwIil.v dninji, lliat'n fpccilily doing. 
That's nrny and over irilUlho bloom n[ ilia clnvcr I 
Bobolincon, Wailolincon, WinlcrMoiilc, (ullow, follow me [ " 

Jlaiiy pcrROnn, I prcRiiinn, havo fl'lmired Wonl»- 
wortli's poem on tlio (nickoo, without recognizing its 
trn til fill nesx, or liow tlioroiislily, in tlie mnin, Uto de- 
scrip^on npplicB to our own npecies. Tf tlie poein 
bad been wiittcn in Xew Kngltnd or New York, it 
oould not liave siiiti^l our cnse better. 

« O Uiiho noWKsmcr ! I linva bsard, 
I bear tli<^ mid rrinice: 
Ocuckoot i>1iall I mil Iheo bird, 
Or but a wauderiiig voico? 

" While I am lyinj- on ihe groM, 
Tby loud note pmilcs my earl 
From hiil to Jiill il kcom Io pou, 
At ouee far all mid near. 

** I hcnr Ihtc babblinj; In tbe vale 



*' Tbrice welcome, darling oE the apiinjl 
Even yet (liou art id nia 
Mo bird, bul an inviiibla Uiiag, 
A voice, « myelery. 
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The jamc whoni in mr Khool-boy days 

I liBtfiicil Inj l!ic cr/ 
Whicli nui'lc mc look s lliotu^ntl iriya 
' la biiili, nnit (rcc, and aky. 



•pil bini ! Hie tatth «> 



Ldgaii'B staiizns, " To (lie Cuckoo," have less merit 
bolli ns {metry mid italiirtil Iiintury, but they nre older, 
and (loiilillcss the Inter poet benefited by thetn. 
Btirko H(Iiiiii-c(I tlicm so much Ihrtt whilo on a visit 
to Ediiibtirgli ho soitglit tlio ftattior out to compli- 
mciit him. 



iflii, U'iKtIcoiiK Mnngcr n 
TlicH iiiwMiigcr at Jipri 

foB- Ilpnrpii rffuiir* Ihy r 
And vmkI* II17 wclcoma 


(he grove 
King. 


VliAt time (he dali>v >I«I< 


tho ffwen, 


Til}' ccrlniii vnico we he 
last llioii a iilar to gitids t 
Or mark tli« rolling jea 


ly path, 
7 
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"Sirectbird! tliy bowCT is OYO 

Til}' aky i* ever clear; 

Thou bnat no wrrant in thy m 

Ko winter iu thy year." 



The European cwckoo is evidently a much gayer 
bird tliaa ours, and much more noticeable. 



says John Lyly, three hundred years ogoue. Its 
note is easily imitated, and boys will render it so per- 
fectly as to deceive any but the shrewdest ear. An 
English lady tells me its voice reminds you of children 
at play, and is full of gayety and happiness. It is a 
persistent son^ter, and keeps up its call from morn- 
ing to night. Indeed, certain parts of "Wordsworth's 
poem — those tliat refer to tlie bird as a mystery, a 
wandering solitary voice — seem to fit our bird better 
than the European species. Our cuckoo is in fact a 
solitary wanderer, repeating its loud, guttural call in 
the depths of tlie forest, and well calculated to arrest 
tlie attention of a poet like Wordswortli, who was him- 
self a kind of cuckoo, a solitary voice, syllabling the 
loneliness that broods over streams and woods: — 
"At an«e Ua oB and near." 
Our cnclcoo is not a spring bird, being seldom seen 
or heard in the North before June. He is a great 
devourer of canker-worms, and when these pests ap- 
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pear he comes out of his forest secluuoD nnd makes 
efcursiODB through the orchard stealthily and qnietlj, 
regaling himself upon those pulpy, fuzzy tidbits. His 
coat of deep duuamon brown has a silky gloss and is 
very beautiful. His note or call is not musical, but 
loud, and has in a remarkable degree the quality of 
remoteness and introvertedness. It is like a vocal 
legend, and to the farmer bodes rain. 

It is worthy of note, and illustrates some things 
said farther back, that birds not strictly denominated 
songsters but criers, like the cuckoo, have been quite 
as great favorites wilh tho poets and received as af- 
fectionate treatment at their hands as the song-birds. 
One readily recalls Emerson's " Htmouse," Trow- 
bridge's " Pewee," Celia Thaxter'a " Sandpiper," and 
others of a like character. 

It is also worthy of note that the owl appears to he 
a greater fiivorite with the poets than the proud soar- 
ing hawk. The owl is doabtless the more human 
aud picturesque bird ; then ho belongs to the night 
and its weird effects. Bird of the silent wing and 
expansive eye, grimalkin in feathers, feline, mousing 
banning ruins aad towers, and mocking the mid- 
night stillness with thy uncanny cry I The owl is 
the great bug-a-hoo of the feathered tribes. His ap- 
pearance by day is hailed by shouts of alarm and 
derision from nearly every bird that iltes, from crows 
down to sparrows. They swarm about hlra like flies 
and literally mob him back into bis dusky retreat 
Silence is as the breath of his nostrils to him, and 
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the uproar that greets him when lie emerges into the 
open dny eccnis to nlnnu nnd coiifueo liiin as it does 
the pickpocket when cvcrybo«]y erica Tliie£ 
But the poets, I say, lutvo not despised liirn. 

" Tlic lark ill lint > bumpkin (anl; 
He f1o»p« in liii iir*t lill mom; 
But inv blfifring upon (he jolly owl 
Thai, all night bloirt hit horn." 

Both ShakeEiicare ntvt Tciinyson Imvo made songs 
about bim. Tliis is Sliakes|>caro'6, from "Love's 
Labor's Lost," nnd perhaps has rcforouco to tbo 
white or snowj owl : — 

" When icicle* luing by Iho wall. 

And Dick llio tlieplicnl blows hU nail, 
And Tom bean Iot;!i inio ilio hall, 

And milk comci (ronn linmc in pail ; 
When blooil I* nipped, ami woyg be leul, 
Tlici) nightly uug* Ihe Blaring owl, 
Tu-vho! 



" When atl aloud the wind dolh blow, 

And coughing drowni (he pitnon'i uw. 
And tnrda ait brooding in the now, 

And Slarian't noie leokt red and rswi 
When roatted cnibi hiu in (ho bowl, 
Tiita nighlly aingi Ihe staring owl, 

Tu-who! 
Tn-whitI la-whol amenrnete. 
While grcaty Joan doth keel Ihe pot." 

There is, perhaps, a slight reminiscence of this song 
in TenoTBon's " Owl " j — 
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"When call run liome «nd light li eom«, 
An>l drvr It rold upnn Iho (nvund. 
And Ihe hr-off ftTMui la dumb, 

Ami llic vrhirriii); nil por* round, 

Anil Ihc wliirriii); Mil gneii Tniind; 

Alnnc anil iritnnlii); hia lira will 

'riie vliilo airl in tlia belfry aiU. 

" When mrny inilkiiiiiiila dirk llie Inlch, 
And rnrvljr hupIIs ilic iicw-ninwn iinjr. 
And Ihc cock linlh Ming boiiralb iha thAlch, 
Twice or llirice hia rouiulcln]', 
Tvricoor Iliri(w1il>rauii<li-1nj'i 
AIniiD and vnrmin); hia fivo wiM, 
Tho while owl in Iho belfry alls." 

Tcnnyeon Iiaa not dircclly cclcbrntcd any of the 
more famous birds, but hU poems contain frequent 
allusions to tlicm. Tlio 

" Willi bird, wlioao n-arble, liquid airctt, 
Diiiga Kdcn llirou|-h Hid buddcil qulcka, 
Oil, Icll 1110 wtiero tlia acnaca mix, 
Oh, tall me wlicre (ho paaaioni meat," — 

of "InMcmoriam," is doubtless tbc nigbUngale, And 
here we liave tlio lark : — 

" Kow ^nga the woodland loud and long. 

And dittance takr^a a lovelier hue, 

And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomca a aightlcM aong." 

And again in this from "A Dream of FwrWom- 

" Tlien I heard 
A noiia of aoms ono eeming through the lawn, 
And ainglng clearer than tba crested bird 
That ctapi hia winga at dawn." 
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The swallow i« a favorite bird with Tennyson, and 
i« frequently mciitioiic<l, bcsi<lo l>cii)g tlio priiicipitl 
figure ill cue of liioso clianuing love-songs in " Tlio 
Princess." His .ilhisions to tlio birds, as to any other 
natural feature, show kim to bo a careful obsorver, as 
when he spcnks of 

"Tb« gwamp, «heni hiiiui tha dropping *nip«." 

Hie single bird-poem, aside from tho song I have 
quoted, is " The IJlackbird," llio ObMVorlti prototpye 
of our robin, as if our bird bad dolTcd the niistocratio 
black for a more democratic suit on reaching these 
ebores. In curious coutrast to the color of its plum- 
age ia its bc.ik, which is as yellow as a kernel of In* 
dian com. The following are the two middle stanzaa 
of the poem : ~— 

" T«t, though I (pared thcc nil (lie iprinff, 

liiy soie delight it, liHiiig adll. 

With that cold dagecr of Ihy bill 
To fret the lumiuer Jenneting. 

" A golden bill I Iha lilver tongue. 
Cold FebruiC}' loved, is dry ; 
rientj corrnpta tha melody 
Thit mnde (hea famous onca, when youns." 

Shakespeare, in one of his songs, alludes to the black- 
bird as the ouzel-cock; indeed he puts quite a fiock 
of birds in this song : — 

*■ Tlie ouiel-cock so black of hag, 
With araneotavrny bill) 
Tba (hroatlo with hia note to true, 
TIm wren with little qaill ; 
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The llncli, lh« ii|MiiTn«, and Iha I*rk, 

Tin ploiii BOHR ciickoo isr»y, 
Wliora iiulo lull iiiniiy a ninii ilolb mark, 

Auil dire* not aiuirur, nay." 

So fur OS cxtcnml n|>|>citniiicc5 nro concerned^ 
form, plumngo, grace of niaiiiici:, etc, 110 0110 over 
)inil a less in'oiiiiuiiig siitijcct tliiiii liml Trowbridge in 
tlio " I'owco." Tliis binl, if not tlio [ilnincBt druwcd, 
ia tlio moet uiisli.i|H'ly hx tho woods. It ie etilT and 
alinipt ill its inaiiiiuva niid scdeiiLtry in its linbits, sit- 
ting around nil day, in ttio dark recesses of the woods, 
on tlie dry twigs and brandies, uttering now and tbcn 
its iiliiintivo cry, and " with many a flirt and flutter" 
suapiiiug lip its insect game. 

Tlio itewco belongs to cjuito a large family of birds, 
all of whom Uave strong family traits, and who ore 
QOt the most peaceable and harmonious of tlio sylvan 
folk. Tlioy arc pugnacious, harsh voiced, angular in 
form and movement, with (loxihie tails and brond, flat, 
bristling beaks that stand to the faco at tlie angle of 
a tiirn-nj) nose, and moat of them wear a black cap ' 
pulled well down over their eyes. Tlieir heads are 
Large, neck and legs short, and elbows sharp. The 
wild Irishman of them all is the great crested fly- 
catcher, a large leather colored or sandy complex- 
ioDcd bird that prowls through the woods, uttering 
its harsh, uncanny note and wa^ng fierce warfare 
npoD its fellows. 

The exquisite of the species, and the braggart of 
the orchard, is the kingbird, a bully that loyea to strip 
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the feathers off its more timid neighbors like tlie blue- 
bin), that feeds on the stJngless beee of the hive, the 
drones, and earns the reputation of great boldness by 
teasing large hawks, while it gives a wide berth to 
little ones. 

The best beloved of them all is the pUccbe-bird, one 
of the firstlings of tlie spring, of whom so many of 
our poets have made affectionate mention. 

Tho wodd-pewee is tlie sweetest voiced, and not- 
withstanding the ungracioQS things I have said of it, 
and of its relations, merits to the full all Trowbridge's 
pleasant fandes. His poem is indeed a very carefol 
etndy of tl)e bird and its haunts, and is good poetry 
«a well as good ornitliology. 

" The lijiBning Dn-nds husliBd Iha wood* ; 

The bougha were tliick, and (bin and fair 

Ths golden ribbons fluttered through ) 
Their iun-«nibroii1ered St^ly hood* 

The lindeiia lifted to Ibe blue) 
^If * litlle torest-brook 
The farthest liem of ulence ahook ; 
When ia Ibe liollow thadei I hetnl, — 
Wu it a tiHrit or a bird 7 
Or, itrif ed (rem Eden, desolate, 
Soma Peri calling la her mate, 
Whom nevcnnore Iter mate would cheer? 

'Pe^l pe-ril peer!' 



" To trace it in Ita green retreat 

I aoDght among the boughs in vain ; 
And followed still the wandering Mroin, 
So melaaebalf and so iweet, 
Th* <lim-tyti «ioIcti yeaniad with pais. 
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'Twu DOW a WTToir in tlie >ir, 
Some nf mph'i immartaliied dcipair 
Haunting Iha wooda and irBterfalli ; 
And DOW, at long, ud iiitervala, 
Silling unieen in duaky ahudo, 
Hi* plaintiva pipe »me fniry playad, 
Wiih long-drawn MiUnca thin and el«u, — 
' Pe-wea t pa-wca 1 peer ! ' 

" Lang-drawD and clear iti clotci war* ^ 
Aa if Ilia liand of Uusic tbrough 
TfaD tomlira robe of Silenca dnw 
A thread of golden goasamet; 

So purs a Aula llie faiiy blow. 
Lilie beggared princea of the Tood, 
In ailvar raga Uia birchca atood i 
Tho hanilocka, lordly couaaclan, 
Wero dumb [ ilio sturdy acrviion, 
In beaclien Jiuketi patclied and gray, 
Seemed waiting ipell-bonnd all tha dqr 
That loir, entrancing note to hear, — 
' Pe-weo i pe-wee 1 peer ! ' 

" I quit tha aearch, and aat me down 

Bcaida the brook, irreaolula, 

And Tratclicd a Illlte bird in anlt 
Of sombre olive, lof t and brown, 

Perched in tlie maple branchea, mnte; 
With greeniah gold ita vcat waa fringed, 
III liny cap waa ebon-tinged, 
VTilh ivoiy pale ita wings were barred, 
And ita dark eyea wero lender-alarred. 
" Dear bird," I aiid, " what ia thy nanwf " 
And Ulrica tha mournful anairer cam*, 
So faint and for, and yet ao near, — 

'Pa-waal pa-»eel peer!' 

" For ID I found my foreat-blrd, — 
Ilupeww of IIm lonelieat voodi, 
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8ot« alnger In then Mliladea, 
Wliich iMvir robin' • irhiiitla ttiired, 

'Whctc nem bluebinl't ptome ininid«*. 
Qniek dlifins through Ihe deirj* morD, 
The rcdslart trilleil hii Ivilltring horn 
And vininhed in thick boiiRhs ; it even 
Uke liquid pearls fn:iib showered from h«»ren. 
The high notes o{ the lone irood-lhniah 
Fell on Ihe fomt's holj' liunh ; 
Uut thou ill iiy eompUinest here, — 

*Pe-weol pe-iroel peer!'" 

Emerson's best natural liistorf poem ia the " ITnm- 
blebee" — a poem as good in iw nay iw Bums'a poem 
oa the mouse ; but liia ]ntcr poem, " Tlie 'ntmonse," 
hu many of the same qiialiticB, and canuot fail to be 
aoceplable to both poet and naturalist. 

The cliickadee is indeed a tnily Emersonian bird, 
and the poet gbows bim to bo both a hero and a phi- 
losopher. Hardj', active, social, a irinter bird no less 
tluin a summer, a defior of both frast and beat, lover 
of the pine-tree, and diligent searcher after truth in 
the shape of eggs and la^va^ of insects, preeminently 
A !^w England bird, clad in black and ashen gray, 
with a note the most cheering and reassuring to be 
heard in our Jantuuy woods, — I know of none other 
of our birds so well calculated to captivate the Emer- 
(oiiian muse. 

Emerson himself is a northern hyperborean genius 
^a winter bird with a dear, saui^, cheery call, and 
BOt ft passionate summer songster. His lines have 
little melody to the ear, but they have the vigor and 
distinctnest of all pure and compact things. They 
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are like the needles of the pine — " the snow lOTing 
pine " — more than the emotional folbge of the 
deciduouB trees, and the titmouse becomes tliem 
well 

" Up nnil nwny (or life 1 be Ami ! — 
The (rort-king lira my fumbline feet. 
Sing! in m.v c«rs, nij' lisnils are ilones, 
Curdles tlie lilood la (lie ninrblo bonet, 
Tugs at tha heart-rlrin^, niiniba the leDse, 
And liems in lifg with nnrroving fence. 
AVell, in Ihiii braad bed lie and ilevp, 
The puiicliiol linn will vigil keep ; 
Einbalniod by purifying cold, 
Tlie wind iliiill ling tlieir dend-mereh eld i 
Hio mow if no ignoble ihraud. 
The moon Ihj mourner, and Ibe cloud. 

"Softly, — but this way fsto was pointing, 
'Tmu coniin(( last lo Biicli inoliiling, 
Wlicn piped n tiny voice hard by, 
Qny and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Ckidi-dikkadftHte I saucy note. 
Out of sound heart and nie.-ry Ihroat, 
As i( it said 'Good day, good sir! 
Finn afternoon, old pniienger I 
Happy lo meet you in these places, 
Wbcre January brings few facet,' 

"This poet, though he lived apart. 
Moved by his hospitable heart. 
Sped, when I passed his sylvan tort. 
To do Ihe honon of his court, 
As lits a feathered lord of land ; 
Flew near, with soft wing grazed my band, 
Hopped on the bough, then darting low. 
Prints his small impreu on the sDDW, 
Sbowi feati of his gymnastic play. 
Bead downward, clinging U the tsaj. 
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" Ben wu lbi> atom io tull broth, 
Hurling defiance kt vait dcnlh ; 
Thia KTsp af ralnr just tor plajr 
Front! the north-wind In vaiilcoat giajv 
A* if to •)i*mc my wNk bcliavior ; 
I grcGloU loud my liltia Mvior, 
'Youpotl wliMdoithcro? uid what for? 
In IhcM wooila, lliy imnli I^bradoT, 
At (his piiuli, WM San Salvador 1 
What iiro liunii in tliat Itlllc ciiut, 
So (rolic, nlDut, and aclf-pouot? 
IlcnccCnrtli I wear iio ■tripe but thiiM ) 
Avbcf and jet all huea outiliine* 
Why Bni not dianmndi black and graj 7 
And I aniim llio tpacious north 
Exiila to dmir thy virtus forth. 
I think DO virtue gfiet with uae; 
The reaioa of all cawardieo 
la, I hat mtn are arercrown. 
And to be Taliant, mutt come down 
To Ihe titmouae dimeniion.* 



" I think old CiG»ar muat liave heard 
In tiortlicm Gaul my daunlleu bird, 
And, echoed in aome frosty wold, 
Bormwed Iliy batlle-nnmbers bold. 
And I will wrilo our annals now 
Aod Ihauk thee for a belter clew. 
I, who dreamed not when I came her* 
To find Iho antidDto of fear, 
Kow hear thee wy in Itoman key, 
Paa»l ytnifViili, ticL" 

A Into bird>pocm and a good one of iu kind is 
Celin Tliaxt«r'B "Sondpipor," whicli recnlla Biyont's 
" Wotor-fowl " in its sncccsBful rendering of the spirit 
Aod atnHwpkere of tho acene and the diadnclaesa with 
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n-bich the lone bird, flitting along tbo beach is brought 
before tlie niiud. It ie ti woman's, or a fciuiaine, 
poem, 08 Bryant's is cbaracterigtically a man's. 

Tlio scutimcnt or feeling awakened by any of tb« 
nqiintic fowls is prci5niinontly ono of loneliness. Tlio 
woo(l-Juck whicli your approach slarts from tlio pond 
or tlio marsh, tlio loon ueigliing down out of the 
April sky, tlio wil<1 goose, tlio curtcw, the stork, tlie 
bittern, the sanilpipcr, etc., awaken qitito a diflbrcnt 
train of emotions from tliose an-akeneil by tlio land- 
biiils. They all liavo clinging to tlicm some remi- 
niscence and Buggcstioii of tlio sea. Their erics echo 
its wildncBS and desolation ; their wings ore the 
sliapo of its billon's. 

Of the sandpipers tlicro arc many varieties, found 
npon the coast and penetrating inland along the 
rivers and water-conrses, the snLillcst of the speraes, 
commonly called the " tip-up," going up all the 
monntiin brooks and breeding in tlio sand along 
their banks; but the characteristics are the same iu 
all, and the eye detects tittle diifcrcnco except in size. 

The walker on the bench sees him miming or flit- 
ting before him, following up the breakers and pick- 
ing up tlie aquatic insects left on tlie sands ; and the 
trout-fisher along the furthest inland sti-cam like- 
wise intrudes upon its privacy. Flitting along from 
stone to stone seeking its food, tlio hind part of its 
body " teetering " up and down, its soft gray color 
blending it with the pebbles and the rocks; or else 
skimmiDg up or down the streani on its long conTex 
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wings, uttering its shrill cry, the saa^piper is Dot a 
bird of the sea merely j and Mrs. Thaxter's poem la 
u much for the dweller iulaiid at the dweller upon 



TIIE SANDPIPEB. 
AcroM Ihc nurrofr bench vra flit, 

On« little sanilpipcr init I ; 
And fsst I gathor, bit by bil, 

Th« (calicred dritiiraml blcnclied lad flty. 
Tha wild wares roacli Ibclr bindi for It, 

Tbe wild wind rare*, llie lide runi high, 
Ai up uitl dawn ibe brndi wa flit, — 

Odo litllo wndpipct and I. 

Above our heada the «u1len claudi 

Scud black and *wift acrowi (he tky i 
Uke lilent ghotU in mitt^ iliraud) 

Staiul out tlie while liglit-liouaai high. 
Almost ai far a* eye can reach 

I Me the cloK-rce(ed TCwcl* fljr, 
Ai tast we flit along the bfach, — 

One little nandpiper and I. 

I walcb bim u he ekiui* along, 
Uttering hii iweet and mournful crj; 

He ttarli not at my fitful tong, 
Or flub of fluttering drapery ; 

He hu no Ihouglit of any wrong ; 
He acDni iiie with ■ feurlcH ere. 



Comrade, where wilt thou bo to-night 
When the looKd ttonn breaka f urioulj ? 

Uy driftwood Gre will bum ao bright I 
T» what waim ihalter caut thou Ojl 
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I da not (car tar thee, lliough wroth 

The Irmpett rufbm thmueli Die ik7; 
For ira WG not God'i children bolb, 

Thou, lillls uiidpipcr, and 17 

Others of our binle liava becD gamo for the poctio 
muBo, but ia most casos tlio poets have hod some 
moral or pretty conceit to convey miA have not loved 
tlio bird firaU Mr. Lathrop prciichos a Utile in his 
pleasant poem, "Tlio Siwirrow," but lio inuBt some- 
Ume havo lookwl upon the bird with gcuuiae emo^oa 
to have written tlie first two stanzas : — 

"GllmniGn gay llm leafless lliickct 

Cloea bcaido my gnnlcn gale, 

Wbero, so liglii, from poM la wicked 

Bap* tho aparrow, blithe, sedate ; 

Who, with mcclit)' totded whig, 

Gomel to tan hiiutell and ling. 

"It vulliere, perhaps, last year. 

That his llule houso ho builti 

For he tsonit to perk and peer, 

And to twitter, too, and (lit 

With a fond, [amiliar mien. 
The bluebird has not been overlooked, and Halleck, 
XiOngfelloiv, and Mrs. Sigoumey have written poems 
upon him, but from nono of them does there fait that 
first note of his in early spring — a note that may be 
called the violet of sound and as welcome to the ear 
beard above the eold damp earth, as ia its floral type 
to the eye a few weeks later. Lowell's two lines 
come nearer the mark : — 

" Tho bloebiid, ihifting his light land af aoug 
FiDin poft to post along Um cheariew faou." 
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Or the first Bwallow that comes twittering np the 
soathem valley, laughing a gleeful childish laugh, 
and awakening such memories in the heart, who has 
put him in a poem F So tlie hummiog-bird too es- 
capes through the fiuest meshes of rhyme. 

The most melodious of our songsters, the wood- 
thnish and hermit-thrusli — birds whose strains, more 
than any others, express harmony and serenity — 
hare not, as I am aware of, yet hod reared to them 
their merited poetic monument — miless indeed the 
already named poet of the mocking-bird has done 
this service for the hermit-thrush iu his " President 
X^coln's Burial Hymn." Here the tlirenody is blent 
of three cliords, the blossoming lilac, the evening star, 
and the hermit-tlirusli, the latter playing the most 
prominent part throughout the composition. It is 
the exalting and spiritual utterance of the " solitary 
singer " that calms and consoles the poet, when the 
powerful shock of tlie President's assassination comes 
upon him, and he flees from the Bttfhng atmosphere 
and offensive lights and conversation of the boose, 



To ths •olema ihulairy Cediin lad giimtlj' pines so still." 

Xumerons others of our birds would seem to chal- 
lenge atten^on by their Calls and notes. There is 
the Slaiyland yellow-throat, for instance, standing in 
the door of his bushy tent, and calling out as you ap- 
proach, " which way, tir!" " which way, nr I" If 
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he aaya this U> the enr of common fbllc, what ^ronld 
he Dot my to the poet? One of the pcwees tays 
"*(ay tltere!" with great emphasis. The. cardinal 
grossbeak calls out " what cheer" " what cheer; " the 
bluebird eays "purity" "purity" "purili/;" the 
brown-thrasher, or feiTuginons thrush, according to 
Tliorcau, colls out to the fiirmcr planting his corn, 
"drop it," "drop it," "cover it vp," "cover it up." 
The yellow-breasted chat says "leho" "who" and 
"lea-boy." What the robin says, caroling that simple 
strain from the top of the tall maple, or the crow with 
his hardy haw-haw, or the pedestrian meadoW'lark 
sounding his piercing and long-drawn note in the 
spring meadows, the poets ought to be able to tell 
us. I only know the birds all have a language which 
is very expressive, and which is easily tnuulataUe 
into the human tongua. ' 
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WnEKEVER Nature lias commissioned ono crenture 
to prey upon another, she lias preserved the balance 
hy foi-ewn riling that oilier creature of what she has 
done. Nature eaya to the cat, " Catch tlie moose," 
ami alio ecjnips liur for tlint pnrposti; but on the self- 
same day bIic says to the mouse, "lie wary — the cat 
is waidiing for you." Natnro Uikcs ciro that none 
of her creatures have smooth sailing, the whole voy- 
age at least. Why h.is eho not made the musquito 
noiseless and its bite itctilcss? Simply because in 
that cose the odds would bo too greatly in its favor. 
SliQ has taken especial pains to enable the owl to fly 
softly and silently, because the creatures it preys upon 
are small and wary, and never venture far from their 
holes. She has not shown the same caution in the 
case of the crow, because the crow feeds on dead flesh 
or on grubs and beetles, or fruit and grain, that do 
not need to be approached stealthily. The big fish 
love to eat up tlie little fish, and the little fish know 
it, and oa the very day tbey are hatched seek ihallow 
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wiiter, aad put little saiid bars between theniBelTes 
and their too loving parento. 

Ilonr easily a bird's tail, or that of anj' fowl, or in 
fact any part of tbe plumage, comes out when the 
hold of its would-be capturcr Is upon this alone ; and 
how hard it yields in tlie dead bird. No doubt there 
is relaxation in the former case. Xulnro sajs to the 
pursuer, " Hold on," and to the pursued, '' Let your 
tail go." What is the tortuous lig-zag course of (Lose 
slow-fiyiiig moths for but to mako it dilQcult for the 
birds to Guap tliem up? The akuiik is a slow, witless 
creature, and Uic fox and lynx lovo iU meat; yet it 
carries a bloodless weapon that neither likes to face. 

I recently heard of an ingeuious method a certain 
Other simple and slow going creature hiu of baSling 
its enemy. A friend of mine was walking in tlie fields 
when he saw a commotion in the grass a few yards 
off. Approaching tbe spot, he found a snake — the 
commoQ garter snake — trying to swallow a lizard. 
Aad how do you suppose the lizard was defeaUng the 
benevolent designs of tlie snake? By simply taking 
hold of its own tail and making itself into a hoop. 
The snake went round and round and could find 
neither beginning nor end. WIio was tbe old giant 
tliat found himself wrestling with Time ? This little 
snake had a tougher cuslomer the other day in the 
bit of eternity it was trying to swallow. 

The snake itself has not tbe same wit, because I 
Iftlely saw a black snake in the woods trying to swal- 
low the garter make, and he had made some head- 
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way, though the little gnnte waa iiglitiiig every inch 
of the ground, hooking hia tail about sticks and 
hushes, and pulling hock with all his might, appar- 
ently not liking the look of things down there at all. 
] tlionght it well to let him have a good taste of his 
own doctrines, when I pat my foot down againsl 
further proceedings. 

Tilts arming of one creature against another is often 
cited as an evidence of the wisdom of feature, but it 
is rather an evidence of her impartiality. She docs 
not care a fig more for one creature than for another, 
and is etiually on the side of both, or perhaps it would 
he l)cttor to say she docs not care a fig for either. 
Every creature must take its cliances, and man ia no 
exception. We can ride if we know how and are 
going her way, or we can be run over if we fall or 
make a mistake. Nature does not care whether the 
hunter slay the beast or the beast the hunter; she 
wUt make good compost of them both, and her ends 
are prospered whicliever succeed. 

" If tlie rod slnycr thinks he elnyi, 
Or i( tha (lain lliink lie ii «[ain. 
They know not well the aubtlo vayt 
I keep, and put, uid Inni *e>in." 

What is the end of Nature ? Where is the end of 
a sphere? The sphere balances at any and every 
point. So everything in IS'ature ia at tlie top, and 
yet no one thing ia at the top. 

She works with reference to no measare of time, 
no limit of space, and with an abundance of material 
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Dot expressed by exhaustless. Did you tbiak Niagara 
B great exliibition of power? Wbat is that, tben, tbat 
vitliilraws Doieelcss and invisible ia the ground about, 
ODd of wbich Niagara is but the lifting of tlie finger ? 

Nature is thoroughly scirisb, and looks only to her 
otm ends. One thing glie is beut upon, and that ia 
Iceeping up tlio supply, multiplying endlessly and 
scattering as she multiplies. Did Nature bave in 
view onr delectation when she mode the apple, the 
peach, the plum, the cherry, etc ? Undoubtedly ; but 
only as a means to her own private ends. What a 
bribe or a wage is the pulp of these delicacies to all 
creatures to come and sow their seed. And Nature 
has taken care to make the seed indigestible, so that 
though tlie fruit be eaten, the germ is not, but only 
planted. 

God made the crab, but man made the pippin ; bat 
the pippin cannot propagate itself, and exists only by 
violence and usurpation. Bacon says, " It is easier 
to deceive Nature tlmu to force her," but it seems to 
me the nurserymen really force her. They cut off 
the head of a savage and clap ou tlie head of a line 
gentleman, and the crab becomes a Swaar or a B.ild- 
win. Or is it a kind of deception practiced upon 
Nature, which succeeds only by being carefully con- 
cealed? If we could pl.iy the same tricks upon her 
iu the human species, how the great geniuses could 
be preserved and propagated, and the world stocked 
with thent. But what a frightful condition of things 
that would be I No new men, but a tiresome and 
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endlcu repetition of the old onei — a world perpet* 
ually stocked with Newtons and Shakespeare*. 

We sajr Nature knows best and has adapted Ihia or 
that tx) our wants or to our constitution— sound to 
the ear, light and color to the eje, etc. ; but she has 
not done any such thing, but has adapted man to 
these tbiogi. The piiysical cosmos is the monld, and 
man is the moltcD metal that is poured into it. The 
tight fashioned the eye, the laws of sound made the 
ear ; in fact man is the outcome of Nature and not 
the reverse. Creatures tliat lire forever in the dark 
have no eyes; and would not any one of our senses 
perish and be shed as it were in a world where it 
could not be used? 



It is well to let down our metropolitan pride a 
little. Man thinks himself at the top, and tliat the 
immense display and prodigality of Nature are for 
him. But they are no more for him than they are 
for the birds and beasts, and he is no more at tlie top 
than they are. He appeared upon the stage when 
the play had advanced to a certain point, and he will 
disappear from the stage when the play has reached 
another point, and the great drama go on without 
bin). The geological ages, the convulsions and par- 
turition throes of the glot>e,were to bring him forth 
Ao more than the beetles. Is not all this wealth of 
the seasons, these solar and sidereal influences, this 
depth and vitalit;^ "^^ internal Bra, these seat, and 
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rireTS, and oceans, and atmoBiilieric currents, as necee- 
arf to tlie life of the aiiU and worms no trend under 
foot OS to our own 7 Anil does t)ie sun aliine for me 
any more tlian for yon butterfly ? What I mean to 
Gay ie, we cannot put our fnigcr upon this or ttmt and 
■ay here is llie cud of Nnturc. Tlie Inruiito cannot 
be measured. Tlio plan of Nature is so immense — 
but sbo has no plan, uo scheme, but to go ou and on 
&rever. What is size, what is time, distance, etc, to 
the Infinite? Nothing. Tlio Inflnito knows no time, 
no space, no great, rio small, no bcgiuning, no end. 

I sometimes think that the earth and the worlds 
are a kind of nervous ganglia in an organizaUon of 
which we can form no conception, or Ic^s even tlian 
tbat. If one of tlio globules of blood tiiat circulate 
in our veins was magnified enongh million times, wo 
might see a globe teeming with life and power. Such 
is this earlb of ours, coursing in the veins of the In- 
finite. Size is only relative, and the imagination 
finds no end to the series either way. 



Looking out of the car window one day, I saw 
the pretty and unusual sight of an eagle sitting upon 
the ice in the river, surrounded by half a dozen or 
more crows. Tlie crows appeared as !f looking up to 
the noble bird and attending his movements. " Are 
those its young?" asked a gentleman by my side. 
How much did' that man know — not about eagles, 
but about Nature ? If he had been familiar with 
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geese or hens, or with donlccys, he would not have 
nekctl thnt qiiesUon. The Ancients hail an axiom 
that ho who knew one truth knew all truths ; to 
much clso becomes knowabte wlicn one vital fact is 
thoroughly known. You Itnve a key, a stnniianl, anft 
cannot l>e deceived. Chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
natural history, all admit one to the same measureless 
interiors. 

I heard a great roan say that he could see how 
much of tho tlieoJogy of the day would fall before the 
standnrd of him who had got even the insects. And 
let any one set about studying these creatures care- 
fully, and ho will see tho force of the remark. Wo 
leirn the tremcmlous doctrine of metamorphosis from 
the insect world ; and have not the bee and the ant 
taught man wisdom from the first? I was highly 
cdilied the past summer by observing the ways and 
doings of a colony of black hornets that established 
themselves under one of the projecting gables of my 
house. This hornet has the repuLition of being a 
very ugly customer, but I found it no troublo to live 
on tlio most friendly terms with them. They were ' 
as little disposed to (juarrcl as I was. It is indeed 
the eagle among hornets, and very noble and digui- 
[icd in its bearing. They used to come freely into 
tho house and prey upon the flies. You would hear 
iliat deep, mellow hum, and see the black fiilcon pois- 
ii>g on wing, or striking here and there at the flies, 
that scattered on his approach like chickens before a 
hawk. When he had caught one he would alight 
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Dpon some object and proceed to dress and draw hit 
game. The wiDgs were sheared oiT, tlie legs cut 
Bway, the bristles trimmei], then the body thorotiglily 
bruised and broken. Wheu the work was couipletcd, 
the 11;' was rolled iip into a small pellet, and with it 
under his arm tlie hornet flew to his nest, where no 
doubt in due time it was properly served up on tlio 
royal board. Every dinner inside these pai)cr walls 
is a state dinner, for the queeu bee is always presenL 
I used to mount the ladder to withiu two or three 
feet of the nest and observe the proceedinj^a. I at 
first thought the workshop must bo ioside — a place 
where the pulp was mixed and perhaps treated with 
chemicals ; for each bee when he came with his bur- 
den of materials passed into the nest, and then, after 
a few moments, emerged again and crawled to the 
place of building. But I one day stopped up the' 
entrance with some cotton, when no one happened to 
be on guard, and then observed that when tlie loaded 
bee could not get inside, he, after some deliberation, 
proceeded to the unUnishcd i^art and went forward 
with his work. Hence I inferred that may be the 
bee went Inude to report and to receive orders, or 
possibly to surrender ita material into fresh hands- 
Its career when away from the nest is beset with dan- 
gers ; the colony is never large, and the safe return 
of every bee is no doubt a matter of solicitude to the 
royal mottier. 

The hornet was the first paper maker, and holds 
. the original patent The paper it makes is about like 
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that of the newspaper ; nearly aa firm, and made of 
essentially tbe same material — woody iibres scraped 
from old rails and boards. And tlicre is news on it 
too, if one could make ont the clinracters. 

Wlien I stopped llio entrance witli cotton thero 
was no couimotiou or excitement, as there would liave 
been in the case of yollow'jackcts. Those ontside 
went to pulling, and those inside went to pushing and 
chewing. Only once did one of the outsiders come 
down and look mo suspiciously in the face, and in- 
i]nire very plainly what my business might be up 
ihei-e. 1 bowed my heail, beiug at the top of a twenty 
foot ladder, and had notliing to say. 

The cotton was chewed and moistened about the 
edges ull every fibro was loosened, when the moss 
dropped. Dut instantly tlie entrance was mode 
smaller, and changed so as to make the feat of stop- 
ping it more dilHcult. 

IV. 

Tlicre are those who look at Nature from the 
standpoint of conventional and artificial life — from 
parlor windows and tlirough gilt-edged poems — the 
sentimentalists. At the other extreme are those who 
do not look at Nature at all, but are a grown part of 
her, and look away from her toward the other class 
— the backwoodsmen and pioneers, and all rude and 
simple persons. Then there are those in whom the 
two are united or merged — the great poets and 
artists. In them tbe senlimeDtalist is corrected and 
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sured, and the hairy and taciturn frontiersmnn lm> 
had expcriciico to some purpose. The true poet 
knows more nbout Nature than the unturalist be- 
cause lie citrrics her opcu secrets in his liciirL Kcker- 
mon could instnict Goethe in ornithology, but could 
not Goethe instruct Et-kcrmnu in the meaning and 
mystery of the bird ? It is my privilege to number 
ftmong my friends a man wlio lias passed his life ill 
cities omid tlic throiigK of mon, who never goes to the 
woods or to the country, or hunts or fiKhes, and yet 
he is the true naturalist. I think ho studies the orbs. 
I think day and night and the stars nnd the faces o( 
men and women have taught him ail there is worth 
knowing. 

TVe ma to Nature because wo are afraid of man. 
Our artists paint the landscape because tlicy cannot 
paint tlte human face. If we could lock into the eyes 
of a man as coolly as wc can into the eyes of an ani- 
mal, the products of our pens and brushes would be 
quil« different from- what they ore. 



But I suspect after alt it makes but little difference 
to which school you go, whether to the woods or to 
the city. A sincere man learns pretty much the same 
tilings in both places, Tfie differences are eujKirHcial, 
the resemblances deep and many. Tlie hermit is a 
hermit and the poet a poet, wlicther he grow up in 
tlie town or tlie country. I was forcibly reminded of 
this iact recently on opening the works of Charles 
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r^mb afler I hnA bccii rcn<1itig those of our Ilonry 
Tliorcnn. I^imb cnroil nothing for iinturo, Thorcaii 
for liltlo else Olio waa as nttnclicd to the city and 
tho lifo of the street and tavern ns the other to the 
counlry aiid the life of animnU and plants. Yet tlicy 
nro cIoKo akin. They give out the Bamo tone and 
arc pitclicfl in about the same key. Tlieir methods 
arc tho game ; so are thi;ir quaiutiicss and scorn of 
rhetoric. Tliorcnu liaa the drier liumor, aa iniglit bo 
espuctcd, and is less stomachic Tliere is more juice 
and unction in Lamb, but this he owes to hit nation* 
ality. Botli aro essayists wlio in a less reflective 
oge wonlil have been poets pure and simple. Both 
were spare, higli<noscd men, and I funey a resem- 
blance even in their portraits. Thorcau is ttie Lamb 
of New England lielda and woods, and Lamb is the 
Thorcau of Loudon strocts and clulis. Tliere was a 
willfulness and perversity about Thorean behind which 
he concealed his shyness and his thin skin, and there 
w.-is a similar foil in Lamb, though less marked, on 
account of his good-nature ; that was a part of hia 



Speaking of Thoreau's dry humor reminds me 
how surely the old English unctuous and sympathetic 
humor is dying out or has died out of our literature. 
Our first notable crop of authors had it — Paulding, 
Cooper, Irving, and in a. measure Hawthorne — but 
oui later humorists have it not at till, but in its stead 
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ta intellectual qmcknesB and perception of the Indi- 
crous that la not unmixed with econi. 

One of the morkB of the great hnmoriEt, like Cer- 
vantes, or Sterne, or Scott, is that he approaches his 
snl^ect, not through his head merely, hut through his 
heart, his love, his humanity. His humor is full of 
compassion, full of the milk of human kindness, and 
does not separate him from his subject, but uuites 
him to it by vital ties. How Sterne loved Uncle 
Toby and aympathiied with him, and Cervantes his 
luckless knight. I fear our humorists would have 
made fun of them, would have shown them up and 
stood aloof superior, and " laughed a laugh of merry 
scorn." ^Vhatever else the great humorist or poet, 
or any artist, may be or do, there is no contempt in 
bis laughter. And this point cannot be b)0 strongly 
insisted on in view of the fact that nearly all our 
humorous writers seem impressed with the convicdoD 
that their own dignity and self-respect require them 
to look doan upon what they portray. But it is only 
little men who look down upon anything or speak 
dovm to anybody. 

One sees every day how clear it is that specially 
fine, delicate, intellectual persona cannot portray sat- 
isfactonly coarse, common, uncultured characters. 
Their attitude is at once scoraful and supercilious. 
The great man, like Socrates, or Dr. Johnson, or 
Abraham Lincoln, is just as surely coarse as he is 
fine, but the complmnt I make with our humorists 
b that they are fine and not coarse in any healthful 
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uid maul; sense. A great part of the best literature 
and the best art is of the vital fluids, the bowels, the 
chest, the appetites, and is to I>e read ond judged only 
through love and compassion. Let as pray for unc- 
tion, which is the marrowfat of humor, and for humil- 
ity, which is the bodge of manhood. 

Aa the voice of the Americau has retreated from 
his chest to his throat and nasal passages, so there is 
danger that his contribution to literature will soon 
cease to imply any tJood or viscera, or healthful 
carnality, or depth of human and manly affectioo, and 
be the fruit entirely of our topIofUcal brilliancy and 



What I compliun of is just as true of the essayists 
and the critics as of the novelists. The prevailing 
tone here also is born of a feeling of immense superi- 
ority. How our lofty young men, for instance, look 
down upon Carlyle, and administer their masterly 
rebukes to him. But see how Carlyle treats Burns, 
or Scott, or Johnson, or Novalis, or any of his heroes. 
Ay, there's the rub; he makes heroes of them, 
which is not a trick of small natures. He can say 
of Johnson that be was " moonstruck," but it is from 
no lofty height of fancied superiority, but he uses 
the word as a naturalist uses a term to describe an 
object he loves. 

What we want, and perhaps have got more of than 
[ am ready to admit, is a race of writers who oiBliate 
vrith their subjects and enter into them through thur 
blood, their sexuality, and manliness, instead of stand- 
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ing apart anil criticising them and writing about them 
through mere intellectual clererness and " smartoets," 



There is a feeling in heroic poetry or in a burst 
of eloquence that I sometimes catcli in quite difierent 
fields. I caught it tliis morning, for instance, nhen 
I saw .the belated tnune go b^, and know how they 
had been battling with storm, darkness, and distauce, 
and hod triumphed. They were due at my place in 
the night, but did not pass till after eight o'clock in 
the morning. Two traius coupled togotlier — the 
fast miul and the express— making an immense line . 
of coaches hauled by two engines. They had come 
from the West, were all covered with snow and ice, 
like soldiers with the dust of battle upon them. They 
bod massed tlieir forces, and were now moving with 
augmented speed, and witli a resolution that was epic 
and grand. Talk about the railroad diBpelling the 
romance from the landscape ; if it does, it brings 
the heroic element in. The moving train is a proud 
spectacle, espedally in stonny and tempestuous 
nights. Wlieu I look out and see its light, steady 
and unflickering as the planets, and hear the roar of 
its adTaucing tread, or its sound diminishing in the 
distance, am I comforted and made stout of heart. 
night, where is thv stay I space, where is thy 
victory I Or to see the fust mail pass in the morning 
is aa good as a page of Homer. It quickens one's 
poise for all day. It is the Ajax of trains. I hear 
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its defiant, wurniiig wliietle, hear it thunder orer th« 
bridges, and its sharp, ruBliing ring among tlie rocks, 
and in tho winter mornings sec its glancing, meteoric 
lights, or in summer its wiilto form bursting through 
tlio silence and the sliodome, its phiino of smoke lying 
tint upon its roofs and strotcliingfarbeliind — a siglit 
1)ctter than a battlo. It is sonieiliing of the same 
feeling one lias in witnessing any wild, fi'ce careering 
in storms and in floods in nature, or in beholding the 
charge of on army, or in listening to an eloquent 
man, or to a hundred instruments of music in full 
blast — it ia triumph, victory. What is eloquence 
but mass in motion — a flood, a cataract, an express 
train, a cayalry charge? Wo are literally carried 
away, swept from our feet, and recover our senses 
again as best we can. 

I experienced the same emotion when I saw them 
go by with the sunken steamer. Tli'e procession 
moved slowly and solemnly. It was like a funeral 
cortege, — a long line of grim floats and barges and 
boxes, with their bowed and solemn derricks — the 
pall-bearers — and underneath in her watery grave, 
where she hiid been for six months, the sunken 
steamer, partially lifted and borne along. Next day 
the procession went back again, and the spectacle was 
still more eloquent. Ttie steamer hud been taken to 
the flats above and raised till her walking beam was 
out of water; her bell also was exposed and cleaned 
and rung, and the wreckers' Ilereulean labor seemed 
nearly over. But that night the winds and tlie storms 
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held high coroival. It looked like pre oiicertcd ac- 
tion oa the part of tide, tempest, nud r.-vin, to defeat 
these wreckers, for the elements all pulled togetlier 
and pulle<l till cables and Imnser gn»ppeil like tlirends. 
Back the procession started, aiicliors were dragged or 
lost, imoieuse ucw cables were quickly taken ashore 
and fastened to trees; but no use, trees were up- 
turned, the cables stretched till tUey grew small and 
sang like harp strings, then par(e<l ; back, back against 
the desperate efibrta of the men, till within a few feet 
of her old grave, when there was n great commotion 
among the craft, floats were overturned, enormous 
ohaius parted, colossal limbers were snapped like pipe- 
■toma, and with a sound that filled all the air, the 
steamer plunged to the bottom again in seveutj feet 
of water. 

Vlll. 

I Mu glad to observe that all the poetry of the mid- 
summer harvesting has not gone out with the scythe 
and the whetstone. Tlie line of mowers was a pretty 
sight, if one did not sympathize too deeply with the 
human bocks turned up there to the sun, and the 
sound of the wheUtonc, coming up from the meadows 
in the dewy morning, was pleasant music. But I 
find the sound of the mowing-machine and the patent 
reaper are even more In tune with tite voices of 
nature at this season. Tito characteristic sounds of 
midsummer are the sharp, whirring crescendo of the 
cicada or harvest fly, and the rasping, stridulous notes 
»f the nocturnal insects. The mowing-machine re- 
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peats and imitotes thc«o sounds. Tis like the hum 
of a locuBt or tlie Blmfiiing of a miglity grasshopiicr. 
More than thitC, tlie gmss iiud the grain at this seosoa 
have becomo hard. The tiinoiliy stalk is like a file ; 
the rye str^iw is glaieJ willi flint ; the grasshopjtcra 
snap sharply as tliuy fly up in front of yoii, tlie bird- 
songa have censed, tho ground crncklcs under foot, 
tlie eye of day Is brassy and merciless, and in har- 
mony with all these tliiugs is the rattle of the mower 
and bay tedder. 



T is an evidence of how directly we are related to 
Nature, that we more or less sympathize with the 
wcatlior, and take on tlie color of the day. Goethe 
said be worked cosiest on a liigh barometer. One is 
like a chimney that draws well some days and won't 
draw at all on others, and the secret is mainly in the 
condition of tlie atmosphere. Anything positive and 
decided with the weather Is a good omen. A poui-- 
ing rnia may he more auspicious than a sleeping sun- 
shine. AVIicn the stove draws well the fogs and 
fumes will leave your mind, 

I find there is great virtue in the bare ground, and 
have been much put out at times by those white an- 
gelic days we have in winter, such as Whittier has so 
veil described iu these Hues : — 

" Aniiinil Iho i:Ui>teiiing mmder bent 
Th« blue wall* af iha Hnnanicnt ; 
So cloud above, no earth below, 
A univoTM vf ikf and aaoir." 
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On auch days mj' spirit gets saov blind; all things 
lake on the same color, or no color; my tUought 
losea its perspective ; the inner world is a blank like 
tlic outer, aud all my great ideals are wrapped in tbe 
same moiiotonot» and expressionless commooplaco. 
Tlie blackest of black tlajs are better. 

Why does snow so kill tlio Inndsca^ie and blot out 
oar interest in it? Not merely because it is cold, 
and tlie symbol of deatli, for I ima^ne as many 
inches of apple bloMoms would have about the same 
effect ; but because it expresses nothing. White is 
a nega^ve ; n perfect blank. Tlie eye was made for 
color, and for the eartliy tints, and when these are 
denied it, the mind is very apt to sympathize and to 
snfler also. 

Then when the sap begins to mount in the trees, 
and the spring languor comes, does not one grow 
restless indoors 7 Tlie sun puts out the fire, the peo< 
pie say, and tlio spring sun certainly makes one's in< 
tellectuol light grow dim. Why should not a man 
sympathize with tlie seasons and the moods and 
phases of Nature? He is an appla upon this tree, 
or rather he is a babe at this breast, and what his 
great mother feels aflecCs him also. 



I have frequently been surprised, in lata fall and 
early winter, to see how unequal or irregular was the 
encroacliment of the frost upon the earth. If there 
is suddealy a great taU in the mercury, the frost lays 
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(iege to the soil and efTects & lodgment here &nd there, 
and extends its conqiicsU gradually. At one place in 
the field you cnn easily run your etnff tlirougli into the 
Bofl ground, when a few rode farther on it will be as 
hard os a rock. A little covering of dry grasn or 
leaves is ft great protection, 'flio moist places hold 
out long ami the spring runs never freeze. You find 
llie frost has gone several incites into tlio plowed 
ground, but on going to the woods and poking a,way 
tlio leaves and debris under tlie hemlocks and cedars, 
you find there is no frost at nil. The earth freezes 
her ears, and toes, and nuked jjlaces first, and her 
body last 

If heat was visible, or if we represent it say by 
snioke, then the December landscape would present 
A curious spectacle. We would see the smoke lying 
low over the meadows, tliickcst in the hollows and 
moist places, and where the turf was oldest and 
densest It would cling to the fences and ravines. 
Under every evergi-een tree we would see the vaiwr 
rising and filling the branches, while the woods of piue 
and hemlock would be blue with it long after it had 
disappeared from the open country. It would rise 
from the tops of tlie trees and be carried this way 
and that with the wind. Tlie valleys of the great 
rivers, like the Hudson, would overflow with it 
Large bodies of water become regular magazines ia 
which heat is stored during the summer, and they 
give it out again during tbe fall and early winter. 
The early firosts keep well back from the Hudsou, 
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skulking behind the ridgea, &nd hardly come over in 
sight at any point. But they grow bold as the sea- 
son advances, till the river's iii'es too are put out and 
winter ooven it with his snows- 



One of the strong and original strokes of Nature 
was when she made the loon. It is always refresh- 
ing to contemplate a creature so positive and charac- 
teristic. He is the great diver and flyer uuder watei*. 
The loon is the fftnas loci of tlie wild northern lakes, 
as solitary as they are. Some liirda represent the 
majesty of Nature, like the eagles ; otliei-s its feroc- 
ity, like tlie hawks; others its cunning, like the 
crow ; others its sweetness and melody, like the song- 
birds. Tlie loon represents its wildncsa and solitari- 
ness. It is cousin to the beaver. It lias tlie feathers 
of a bird and the fur of an animal, aud the heart of 
both. It is as quick and cunning as It is bold and 
resolute. It dives with such niarvelous quickness 
that the shot of tlie gunner get there just in time 
"to cut across a circle of descending tail feathers and 
a couple of little jets of water flung upward by the 
web feet of the loon." When disabled so that it can 
neither dive nor Hy, it is said to hce its foe, look him 
in the &C0 with its clear, piercing eye, and fight reso- 
lutely till death. The gunners sny there is something 
*n its wailing, piteous cry, wlien dying, almost human 
in iu agony. The loon is, in the strictest sense, an 
aquatic fowl. It can barely walk upon the land, and 
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one (pecies at least cannot take flight from tho shore. 
But in the water iw feet arc more than feet and iu 
wings more than wings. It plunges into Uiia dcDsor 
air and flies with incrciliblo sjKictl. Its hcud and beak 
form a sharp point to its tajwrhig neck. Its wings 
are far iu front and its legs equally far in tho rear, 
and its course through tho crystal depths is like tlie 
spocd of an arrow. In tho northern lakes it has beea 
Wkcn forty feet under water upon hooks baited for 
ihe great lake tront. I hod never seen one till last 
full, when one appeared on the river in front of my 
house. I knew instantly it was the loon. Who could 
not tell a loon a lialf mile or more away, though he 
had never seen one before ? The rirer was like glass, 
and every movement of the bird as it sporl«d about 
broke the surface into ripples, that revealed it far 
and wide. Presently a twat shot out from shore and 
went ripping up the surface toward the loon. Tlie 
creature at once seemed to divine the intentions of 
the boatman, and sidled off obliquely, keeping a sliarp 
lookout as if to make sure it was gmrsued. A steamer 
came down and passed between them, and when the 
way was again clear the loon was still swimming on 
tlie surface. Presently it disapi)Ciircd under the 
water, and the boatman pulled sharp and hard. In a 
few momenU the bird reappeared some rods £irtlier 
on, as if to make an observation. Seeing it was be- 
ing pursued, and no mistake, it dived quickly, and 
when it come up again, bad gone many times aa far 
as the boat hod in the aamo space of Ume. Then it 
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dove ag&in, and distanced its pursuer so easilj' thiit 
he gave over tlio clinse and rested iijion liis oars. But 
the bird made a liiiul pluugO) and wliou it emerged 
iipoa the surface ngniu it was over one uiilo away. 
Its course must have becu, and duubUeas wns, an act- 
ual flight under n-atcr, and half as fast oa tlie crow 
flics in the air. 

The loou would have delighted the old poets. Its 
wild, demoniac laughter awakens the echoes on the 
solitary lakes, and its ferity and hardiness was kiu- 
dred to those robust spirits. 



One notable difference between man and the four- 
footed animals which has often occurred to me is iu 
tlio eye, and the greater i^erfection, or rather suprem- 
acy of the sense of sight in the human species. All 
the animals — tlic dog, the fos, wolf, deer, cow, horse, 
etc — depend mainly upon the senses of hearing and 
smell. Almost their enUre powers of discrimination 
are confined to these two senses. Tiie dog picks his 
master out of tlic crowd by smell, and the cow her 
calf out of the hen). Sight is only partial recogni- 
tion. The <]ucstiou can only be settled beyond all 
doubt by the aid of the nose. The fox, alert and 
cunning ai he is, will pass within a few yards of the 
banter and not know him from a stump. A 8<iuirrel 
will run across your lap and a marmot between your 
feet if you are motionless. When a herd of cattle 
■«e a strange object they are uot satisfied till each 
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one has suifTcd it; and tlio liorBS is cured of liis fright 
AC llio robo, or llie meal bng, or oilier object, as sooa 
OB hu can l>o induced to smell it. Tlicro is a great 
deal or speciilutloii in tho eye of nn nniiuid, l>nt very 
little science. Then you cniuiot ciitcli an niiimal's 
(■ye ; he looks iit yoni l>nt not into your cyoi The 
dog directs his gn^io towitrd your fiiec, IniL for nnglit 
yon can toll It centres npon yonr month or nose. 
Tiie sumo willi your liorso or cow. Tlicir eye is 
vnguG aiul indufinito. 

Not so with tho birds. Tho bird h.'u tho human 
eye in its clenrncss, its ]>owcr, and its sn{ircmacy 
over tho other senses, llow acute their sense of 
smell may Im is uncertain ; tlicir hearing is sharp 
enough, but their vision is tho most rcniurkulilc. A 
crow or a hawk, or any of tho larger birds, will not 
mistake yon for a eLum|>, or ruck, stand you never so 
Etil! amid tho bushes. But they cniniot separate you 
from your horso Or team. A hawk reads a man on 
horseback as ono animal, ami reads it as a horse. 
Nono of the sharp-seen tod animals could be tlius 
deceived. 

The bird has man's brain also in its size. The 
brain of a soug-bii'd is even nmch larger in propor- 
tion than that of tho greatest human monnrcli, and 
its life is correspondingly intense and high-strung. 
But the bii-d's eye is superficial. It is on the outside 
of his head. It is rouud that it may take in a full 
drcle at a glance. 

AH the quadrupeds emphasize their direct forward 
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gaie by ft corresponding movement of the enr« as if 
to Gupplcmciit and aid one scnso with nnoclicr. But 
man's eye seldom needs tlic conlirtnation of Iiia car, 
while it is so set, and liis lienil eo {loised, tliat liis look 
is fbmble and {minted witUoitt being tliiis seconded. 



I once sftw a cow tliat had lost her cud. How , 
forlorn and desolate and sick at heart that cow 
looked I Xo more ruminntion, no more of that second 
and finer inasticiiEion, no more of that sweet and juicy 
revery under the spreading trees, or :n the ewU. 
Then the farmer took an eldor and scrniMd the burk 
and pnt something with it nud ma<lc tlio cow a cud, 
and after due waiting the experiment took, a response 
came back, and tlic mysicrlons machinery was once 
more in motion, and the cow was herself .-igain, 

Have yon, i>oct, orcMnyUt, orstory writer, never 
lost your cud awd wandered about days and weeks 
witlKiut being able to sLirt a single tlioiiglit or an 
image that lasted gao<t— your literary appetite dull 
or all gone, and the conviction daily growing tliat it 
is all over with you iu that direction ? A little elder 
bark, something fresh and bitter from the woods, is 
fbout the best tiling you can take. 



Xotwithstanding what I have elsewhere said about 
^the desolation of snow, when one looks closely it is 
Utile more llion a thin veil after all, and takes oud 
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rc]>e(its tlio form of wliatcver it covers. Every path 
through the iichls is just ns pliiiii ns l>cforc. On 
every liaiid the groiiiul bcihIs lokciis, nml tlio curves 
nitil filnpcE are not of the snow, Imt of llio cnrth 
Iwiiciilh. Ill liko manner tlio rmikest vegetation 
hides ilio gronnd less tliaii wo tliiiik. J..ooking across 
a wiilc vulley in llio monlli of July, I liava noted 
that tlio fiohls, except the meadows, had a niddy 
tinge, and tlint corn which ncur fit L.iiid seemed to 
completely envelop the soil, at ll)at distaiice gave 
only n slight slinde of green. The color of tho 
ground everywhere predoniinatetl, and I douht not 
if we could see the earth from a point suflicicntly 
removed, as from the uioou. its ruddy hue, liko that 
of Mai's, would alone bo visible. 

Wli.it is A man but a mininturo earth, with many 
disgniscs in tlie way of m.-inncra, possessions, disscm- 
blances, etc. 7 Yet through all — through all iha 
work of his hands and all the tliouglits of Ills mind — 
how surely the ground quality of him, the fundamen- 
tal hue, whether it be tliis or that, makes itself felt 
and is alono important. 



Mcu follow their noses it is said. I hare won- 
dered why the Greek did not follow his nose in 
architecture— did not copy those arches that spring 
from it OS from a pier, and support his brow— but 
always and everywhere used the post and tho lintel. 
There was somotliiug in that face that has never 
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rcap|)cnrc<l in Oic 1iuiii»ii coiiutoiiniico. I niu thinking 
csiH*ci.illy of lluit siniiglit, sirong prolilo. Is it rcnlly 
gwl-liko, or is tliia ii uprose ion (ho ix'sult of nssom- 
tioH? Itnt any siij;<^c»lion or rcniiuiscciico of it In 
tlio motion) fikco nt onoo givoA ono llio iilcn of 
strength. It ie n fauo stining in llio loiiiit, or it sng- 
geets a liigli. elastic ineU^p. It is llio fiico of ortlur 
anil proiKirlion. Tliosc iirclics nro tlio Ryniliols of 
law and eolf-control. The jtoiiit of greatest interest 
is tlio union of tlio iioso witli the brow, — that strung 
high embankment ; it makes the liriilgo from tlio 
ideal to ttie real sure nml easy. All liU iilons p.'wsed 
readily into form. In llio moilern face the arches are 
more or less cmslicd, anil the nose severed from iho 
brow — hence tho abstract and the analytic; hence 
the preponderance of .the B{)eciilntive intelleet over 
creative povrer. 



I have thonght that llic boy is the only true lover 
of Nature, and that we who make such a dead set at 
studying and admiring her como very wide of tho 
mark. " The uoiichalance of a boy who is sure of his 
dinner," says onr Emerson, "is tho healthy .ittilud a 
of humanity." The boy is a part of Nature ; he is 
as indifTerent, as careless, as vagrant aa she. He 
browses, he digs, he hunts, he climbs, he bailees, he 
feeds oa roots, and greens, and mast Ho uses things 
roughly and without sentinieuL Tlio coolness with 
which boys will drowu dogs or cats or hong them to 
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trees, or miinlcr young binln, or torture frogs or 
BqiiirroK is liko Nature's nivn nioirikwiioss. 

Ccrlniu it U tli:it wu often get some of tlio kist 
louHioR of nnliire from diililreti. CIiiI'lhno<l in n 
world by iudf, nnil wo tiflHii la HiiMreri wlieii tliey 
fmiikly npnik out of it wiili a Btrjuif^ iiilcrwit. 
'I'lieri! iH micU n frt^cilimi from reRpoiisiliility nnd from 
worlilly wisdom — it is lie:iveuly wisilom. Tlierc is 
110 (leiilimciit ill cliililreii, beraiiBo llicre is no ruin; 
notiiing li.is goiio to dcciy nl>out tlicm yet — not a 
leiif or twi;;. Until lie is well into liis teens, nnd 
sometimes hvlei', u boy ia like a lican pwl before tlio 
fruit baa ilGVclo|ied — inilcfiuite, sueculoiit, rieh in 
possibilities wliioli nro only v.igiicly outlined. He is 
a l>ericnri> merely. IIow ru()iinenl!il nre nil bis ideas. 
1 knew a \>oy who iKigau bis acliool composition on 
swallows by (>ayiiig tliero were two kiuds of BWallows 
— chimney swalloWB auil swallows. 

Girls eome to tbcmselvcs sooner ; are indeed from 
the first more dofinito and " translatable." 



Wlio will write the n.-itural history of the boy ? 
Oao of the first points to bo taken account of is his 
clannisbnoss. The boys of one neigiiborhood are 
always pitted against tliose of an adjoining neighbor- 
hood, or of one end of the town against those of the 
other end, A bridge, a river, a railroad track, are 
always boundaries of hostile or semi<hostile tribes. 
1?he boys that go up the road from the country school 
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hoot derisively at tlioso tlint go down the rood, and 
not hifrcquciitlj' odd the ingidt of Btoncs ; and the 
dowii-roudcrs return the hooting and tlie missiles 
witli interest 

Oilon tiicrc is open war, and tlio hoye meet and 
liave regular butlles. A few years since tlie bnys of 
two rival towns on 0|i))Osit« sides of tlie Oliio Itiver 
beeaino so belligerent tliut tlio nutlioritics h;ul to in- 
terfere. Whenever an Oliio Iwy was caught on tlio 
West Virginia side of the river lie was unmercifully 
beaten, and wlien a West Virginia Uoy was discovered 
on die Ohio si<le, he was pouneeil upon in the same 
manner. One day a vast number of boye,alK)ut one 
hnndrcd and fifty on a side, uict by apiMintnient uixtn 
the Ice and engaged in a ))itclic«I kiltie. Every con- 
c^vable missile was mml, including pistols. The 
battle, saya the local paper, raged with fury for about 
two hours. One boy receivc<l a wound behind the 
ear, from the efTccts of which he died the next morn- 
ing, liforo recently tlio boys of a l.irgo manufactur- 
ing town of New Jersey were divided into two hos- 
tile c)ang that came into frequent collision. One 
Saturday both sides mustered its forces, and a regular 
figlit ensued, one boy here also losing his life from 
the encounter. 

Every village and setllemeut is at times tlie scend 
of these youthful collisions. AVIien a new boy ap- 
pears in the village, or at the country school, how 
the other boys crowd around him and take his meas< 
nre, or pick at him and insult him to try his mettle. 
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I knew n boy, twelve or thirteen years old, who 
WM sent to help n drover with aome cattle as far as a 
ccrtaiD villngo tun miles from his home. After the 
plncc was reached, .ind while tlio boy was eating his 
ci-iicker anil ciiiulicn, he Btrollc<1 about the village, 
and fell in with some oilier lioys jilayiiig upon a 
bridge. In a short time a largo niintl>er of ehildrcii 
of all sizes Itad collected iij>oii tlie bridge. The new 
comer was presently ehallenged by the boys of Ida 
own ago to jump with tliem. Tliis ho readily did, 
and cleared their farthest mark. Tiion be gave them 
a sample of liis stone-tli rowing, and at this pastime 
ho also far surpassed his competitors. licforo long 
the feeling of tho crowd began to set against him, 
sliowiiig itself first in the smaller fry, who began lialf 
playfully to throw pebbles and lumps of dry earth at 
him. Tljcn they would nm up slyly and strike him 
witli sticks. Fi-cscntly the large ones began to te:ise 
him in liko manner, till the conLigion of hostility 
spread, and the whole pack was arrayed against the 
strango boy. lie kept them at bay for a few mo* 
meuts witli bis stick, till, the feeling mounting higher 
and higher, lie broke through their ranks, and tied 
precipitately toward home, with the throng of little 
and big at liis lieels. Graduiilly the girls and smaller 
lioys dropped beliind, till at (he end of the first fifty 
rods only two boys of about his own size, with wrath 
and determination in their faces, kept up the pursuits 
But to these be added tiie final insult of beating thctu 
at running also, and reached, much blown, a poiut 
beyond which they refused to follow. 
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TUo world tlie bny lives in ia *C]Wiratc nntl distinct 
from (lie woiM tho man lives in. It ia n world in- 
htibiliiil only l>y boys. No events nio im|>or(nnt or 
of any moment save tlioso niTecling Iwys. llow tliey 
ignoi-o tlio jircseneo of tlicir cMers on the slrcot, 
clionliiig out llieir inril.ttione, tlii'ir ni>]>oiiilincii|g, 
their iwns-nonls from onr midst, ns from llio veriest 
solitude. Tliey liave pccnliar calls, wliisllcs, eignnls, 
liy wliicli they coiumunicnlo willi each otiicr at long 
disl.tiiccs like birds or wild creiilurcs. And tlicro is 
ns gcnnino n wildiicss aWnt tlicse notes and calls at 
about tlioso of a fux or coon. 

Tlio boy is a savage, a barbarian, in his taato^ 
devouring roots, leaves, bark, unripo fruit, etc ; and 
in tbo kind of music or discord ho dcligl its in, —of 
harmony he lias no jicrccption. IIo has his fashions 
tliat spread from city to city. In one of our large 
cities tlio rage at one time was an old tiu cau with a 
string attached, out of which they tortnrc<l tho most 
■avage and enr-sptitting discords. The police was 
obliged to interfere and suppress tho nuisance. On 
another occasiou, at ClirUtmai, they all came forth 
with tin horns, and nearly drove tho town distracted 
witli tho hideous uproar. 

Another savage trait of tho boy is hts untruthful- 
ness. Comer hiiu and the cluiuces are ten to one lu- 
will lie bis way out. Conscience is a plant of slow 
growth in the boy. If caught in one lie, he invents 
auolhcr. I knew a boy who was in the habit of eat- 
ing apples in schooU His teacher finally caught him 
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in the act, and witliout removing his e^o from him, 
called him to the mi(l<Ilo of llio floor. 

" I BAvr you thia timo," said the teacher. 

" S.1W mo what ? " said llio Iwy, innocently. 

" Ititc tlint npplc," replied tlie teacher. 

" No, sir," said tho nucal. 

"0|icH your mouth;" and from its depths tho 
teacher, willi his thumb and fmgcr, took out tho piece 
of apple. 

" Did n't know it was there," wvid the boy, un- 
abnslic^l. 

Nearly all tlic moral sentiment and graces are late 
in maturing in tho boy. lie hat no proper self' 
respect till past his majority. Of course there are 
exceptions, but they are mostly windfalls. The good 
hoys die young. Wo lament the wickedness and 
thoughtlessness of tho young VRgabonds at the same 
time tliat we know it is mainly tho acridity and bit- 
terness of the uoripo fruit that we arelamenUng. 
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A BIRD MEDLEY. 

People who have not made friends with the birds 
do not ItDOW how much tliey miss. Espeoally to 
ooe living in the conntry, of atrong local attach- 
ments, and an observing turn of mind, does an ac- 
quiuntance with the birds form a close aad inval- 
uable lie. The only time I saw Thomas Carlyle, I 
remember his relating, apropos of this subject, that 
in his earlier days he was sent on a Journey to a 
distant town on some business that gave him much 
bother and vexation, and that on his way back home, 
forlorn and dejected, be suddenly heard the larks 
singing all about him— soaring and singing, just as 
they did about his father's fields, and it had the ef- 
fect to comfort him and cheer him up amazingly. 

Most lovers of the birds can doubtless recall similar 
experiences from tlieir own lives. Nothing wonts me 
to a new place more than the birds. I go, for instance, 
to take up my abode in the country, — to plant my- 
self upon unfamiliar ground. I know nobody, and 
nobody knows me. The roads, the fields, the hills, 
the streams, the woods are all strange. I look wist- 
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fiilly upon them, but they know me not. Tliey g^ve 
back notliing to my yearning gaze. But there, on every 
band, are the long-famiKar birds — tlie same ones I 
left behind me, the same ones I knew in my youth — 
robins, sparrows, swailows, bobolinks, crowSf hawks, 
high-holes, meadow-larks, eto., all there before me, 
and ready to renew and perpetuate the old associa- 
tions. Before my house is begun, tlieirs is com- 
pleted ; before I have taken root at all, thoy ore 
thoroughly established. I do not yet know what kind 
of apples my apple-trees bear, but there, in the cav- 
ity of a decayed limb, the bluebirds are building a 
nest, and yonder- on that branch, the sodal sparrow 
b busy with hairs and straws. Tlie robins have 
tasted the quality of my cherries, and the cedar-birds 
have known every red cedar on the place these many 
years. While my house is yet surrounded by its 
scaffoldings, the phcebe-bird has built her exquisito 
mossy nest on a projecting stone beneath the eaves, 
a robin has filled a niche in the wall with mud and 
dry grass, the chimney -swallows are going out and in 
the chimney, and a pair of house-wrena are at home 
in a snug cavity over the door, and, during an April 
■now-storm, a number of hermit- thrushes have taken 
shelter in my uufinished cbombers. Indeed, I am in 
the midst of friends before I &irly know it. The 
place is not so new as I had thoughL It is already 
.old ; the birds have supplied the memories of many 
decades of years. 
Tber« is sometliing almost pathetic in Uie &ct that 
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the birds remain forever tie same. Yon g;row old, 
your frienils die or move to distant landa, events 
sweep 00 and all tilings are changed. Yet there in 
your garden or orchard are the birds of your boy- 
hood, the same notes, tlie same calls, and, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the identical birds endoTred with 
perennial youth. The swallows, that built so far out 
of your reach beneatli tho eaves of your father's 
bam, the same ones now squeak and chatter beneath 
the eaves of your bam. The warblers and shy 
wood-birds you pursued witli such glee ever so many 
summers ago, and whoso names you taught to some 
beloved youth who now, perchance, sleeps amid bis 
native bills, no marks of time or change cling to 
tliem ; and when you walk out to the strange woods, 
there they are, mocking you witlj their ever-renewed 
and joyous youth. The call of the high-hoies, the 
whistle of the quail, the strong piercing note of the 
meadow-lark, the drumming of the grouse, — how 
these sounds ignore the years, and strike on the ear 
with the melody of that spring-time when the world 
was young, and life was all holiday and romance ! 

During any unusual tension of the feelings or 
emotions, bow the note or song of a single bird will 
sink into (he memory, and become inseparably asso- 
ciated- with your grief or joy 1 Shall 1 ever again 
bo able to bear the song of the oriole without being 
l)ierced tlirougb and through ? Can it ever be other 
tlian a dirge for the dead to me ? Day after day, and 
week after week, this bird whistled and warbled in a 
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DHilben7 b; th« door, while Borrow, like a pall, dart 
ened mj day. So loud and persistent was the unger 
that hii note teased and worried my excited ear. 

" UurkcD to fOD ping wBrblar, 
Siaging >lo(t in Uw tret t 
Heoreit than, trarcl«rl 
Wbit ba aingvth to me 7 

" Not anku God ni«de iharp thiue eai 
With utrroir luch u miat, 
Out of th*t delirate Uy cQuldit tbon 
It* httvy taU divine." 

It is the opinion of some naturalists that birds 
never die what is called a natural death, but corae 
to their end by some murderous or acddental 
means ; yet I have found sparrows and vireos in th« 
fields and woods dead or dying, that bore no marks 
of violence ; and I remember that once in my child- 
hood a red-bird fell down in the yard exhausted and 
was brought in by the girl ; its bright scarlet image 
is indelibly stamped upon my recollection. It ia not 
known that birds have any distempers like the de- 
mesne fowls, but I saw a social sparrow one day quite 
disabled by some curious malady, that suggested a 
disease that sometimes attacks poultry; oue eye was 
nearly put out by a scrofulous looking sore, and on 
the last joint of one wing there was a large tumor- 
ous or fungous growth that crippled the bird com- 
pletely. On another occasion I picked up one that 
appeared well but could not keep its centre of grav- 
ity when in flight, and so fell to the ground. 
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One reason whj dead birds and animals are ao 
rarely found is, tliat on the approach of death their 
instinct prompts them to creep away in some bole or 
under some cover, where they would be least liable 
to fall a prey to their natural enemies. It ti doubt- 
ful if any of the game birds, like the pigeon and 
grouse, ever die of old age, or the semi-game birds, 
like the bobolink, or the "century living" crow; bul 
in what other form can death overtake the humming- 
bird, or even the swift and the bam-swallow ? Sucb 
are true birds of the air ; they may be occasionally 
lost at sea during their migrations, but, so &r as I 
know, they are not preyed upon by any other spe- 
cies. 

The valley of the Hudson, I find, forms a great 
natural highway for the birds, as do doubtless the 
Connecticut, the Susquehanna, the Delaware, and all 
other large water-courses running north and south. 
The birds love an easy way, and in the valleys of the 
rivers they find a road already graded for them ; and 
they abound more in such places throughout the sea- 
son than they do farther inland. . Tho swarms of 
robins that come to us in early spring ore a delight 
to behold. In one of his poems Emerson speaks of 
"April's bird, 
BIue-uiBted, Bflng betora fn>m t»a ta Inuj" 
but April's bird with me is the robin, brisk, vocif- 
erouG, musical, dotting every field, and larking it in 
every grove ; be is as easily atop at this season as the 
bobolink is a month or two later. The tints of April 
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are ruddy and brown — the new furrow and the leaf- 
less treeg, and these ore the tints of its dominant bird. 

From my dining-room window I look, or did look, 
out upon a long stretch of smooth meadow, and as 
pretty a spring sight as I ever wish to behold was this 
field, sprinkled all over with robins, tlioir red breasts 
turned toward the morning sun, or tlieir pert forms 
sharply outliocd against lingering patches of snow. 
Every morning for weeks I had those robins for 
breakfast ; but what iAey had I never could find out. 

Afler tlte leaves are out and gayer colors come 
into fashion, tlie robin takes a back scat. lie goes 
to housekeeping in tlie old apple-tree, or, what he 
likes better, the cherry-tree. A pair reared their do- 
mestic altar (of mud and dry grass) in one of the 
latter trees, where I saw much of them. The cock 
took it upon himself lo keep the tree free of all other 
robins during cherry time, and its branches were the 
scene of some lively tussles every hour in the day. 
The innocent visitor would scarcely alight before thn 
jealous cock was upon him ; hut while he was thrust- 
ing the intruder out at one side, a second would be 
coming in on the other. He managed, however, to 
protect his cherries very well, but had so little time 
to eat the fruit himself, that we got fully our share. 

I have frequently seen the robin courting, and have 
always been astonished and amused at the utter cold- 
ness and indifference of the female. The females of 
eveij spedes of birds, however, I believe, have this 
in common — they are absolntely free from coqaetry. 
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or any airs and vilcs whatever. In most casea nature 
has given tlie aong and tlie plumage to tlie other tax, 
and all the embellishing and acting is done h; the 
male bird. 

I am always at home when I see the passenger- 
pigeon. Few apcctaclcB please mo more than to see 
clouds of these birds sweeping across the skj, and 
few sounds are more agreeable to my car than tlieir 
livelj piping and calling in the spring woods. Thoy 
come in sucli multitudes, tlicy people the whole lur; 
they cover townships, and m^ko the solitary places gay 
as with a festival. The naked woods are suddenly 
blue as with fluttering ribbons and scarfs, and vocal 
as with the voices of children. Their arrival is al- 
ways unexpected. We know April will bring the 
robins and May the bobolinks, but wo do not know 
that either they, or any other month, will briug the pas- 
senger-pigeon. Sometimes years elapse and scarcely 
k flock is seen. Then, of a sudden, some March or 
April they come pouring over the horizon from the 
south or southwest, and for a few days the land is 
alive with them. 

The whole race seems to be collected in a few vast 
swarms or assemblages. Indeed, I have sometimes 
thought there was only one such in the United Sttttcs, 
and that it moved in squads, and regiments, and brig- 
>dc8, and divisions, like a giant army. The scouting 
and foraging squads are not unusual, and every few 
yean we see larger bodies of them, but rarely, indeed, 
do we witness the spectacle of the whole vast tribe in 
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motion. Sometimes we bear of them to Yirgioia, or 
Kentucky and TennesBee ; then in Ohio or Penngyl- 
vaoia ; then in New York, tliea in Canada or Michi- 
gan or ItliBtouri. They are followed from point to 
point, and from State to State, by human Bharks, who 
catch and shoot them for market 

A year ago last April, the pigeons flew for two or 
three days up and down the Hudson. In long bow- 
ing lines, or else in dense masses, they moved across 
the sky. It was not the whole army, but I should 
think at least one corps of it ; I had not seen such a 
flight of pigeons since my boyhood. I went up to 
the top of the house, the better to behold the winged 
procession. Tlie day seemed memorable and poetic 
in which sach sights occurred. 

'While I was looking at the pigeons, a flock of wild 
geese went by, harrowing the sky northward. The 
geese strike a deeper chord than the pigeons. Level 
and straight they go as fhte to its mark. I cannot 
tell what emotions these migrating birds awaken in 
me — the geese especially. One seldom sees more 
than a flock or two in a season, and what a spring 
token it is I The great bodies are in moUon. It is 
like the passage of a victorious army. No longer 
inch by inch does spnng come, but Uiese geese ad- 
vance the standard across zones at one pull. How 
my desire* goes with them ; how GomeUiing in me, 
wild aud migratory, plumes itself and follows tut I 
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Evciy night alightiaK down 
Id n«w UndKapu of romance, 
Whcr« darkling feed tlie clunorou cbat 
By loaely kket to men uaknoirn." 

Dwelling upon these sights, I am reminded that 
the seeing of spring come, not only upon the great 
wings of the geese and the lesser wings of the pig- 
eons and birds, but in the many more subtle and in- 
direct signs and mediums, is also a part of the com- 
pensaldou of living in the country. I enjoy not less 
what may be called the negative side of spring — 
those dark, dank, dissolving days — yeUow sposh and 
mud and water everywhere, — yet who can stay long 
indoors ? Tlie humidity is soft and sadsfying to the 
smell, and to the &ce and hands, and, fbr the first time 
for months, there is the fresh odor of tlie earth. The 
air is full of the notes and calls of the first birds. 
The domestJc fowls refuse their accustomed food and 
wander far from the bam. Is it something winter has 
left, or spring has dropped, tliat tliey pick up? And 
what is it that holds me so long standing in the yard 
or in the fields ? Sometliing besides the ice and enow 
melts and runs away with the spring floods. 

The little sparrows and purple finches are so 
punctual in announcing spring, that some seasons 
one wonders bow they know without looking in the 
altnaoac, for surely there are no signs of spring out 
of doors. Yet they wUl strike up as cheerily amid 
the driving snow as if they had just been told that 
to-morrow it the first day of Mardi. Abont the same 
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time I notice the potatoes in the cellar show signs of 
sproutiag. They, too, fiud oat eo quickly when 
spring is near. Spring comes by two routes — in the 
air and under ground, and often gets here by the lat- 
ter course first. She undermines winter, when out- 
wardly his front is nearly as bold as ever. I have 
known the trees to bud long before, by outward ap- 
pearances, one would expect them to. The frost was 
gone from the ground before the snow was gone from 
the surface. 

But winter hath his birds also ; some of them such 
tiny bodies, that one wonders how they withstand the 
giant cold — but they do. Birds live on highly con- 
centrated food — the fine seeds of weeds and grasses, 
and the eggs and larvas of insects. Such food must ' 
be very sdmulating and heating. A gizzard full of 
ants, for instance, what spiced and seasoned extract is 
equal to thatP Think what virtue there must be in 
an ounce of gnats or mosquitoes, or in the fine mys- 
terious food the chickadee and browa-«reeper gather 
in Ibe winter woods. It is doubtful if these birds 
ever freeze when fuel enough can be had to keep 
their little furnaces going. And, as they get their 
food entirely from the limbs and trunks of trees, like 
the woodpeckers, their supply is seldom interfered 
with by the snow. The worst annoyance must be 
the enameling of ice our winter woods sometimes 
get. 

Indeed, the food question seems to be the only se- 
rious one with the Inrdi. Give then plenty to nt, 
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and, no doabt, tlie majority of them would face our 
winters. I believe all the woodpeckers are winter 
birds, except the high-hole or jcllow-hammer, and be 
obtains the greater part of tiis subsistence from the 
ground, and is not a woodpteker at all in liis habits of 
feeding. AVere it not that it hag recourse to budding, 
tlie rulTcd grouse would Im obliged to migrate. The 
quail, a bird, no doubt, equally hanly, but vrhose food 
is at the mercy of tlie snow, is frequently cut aS by 
our severe winters when it ventures to brave them, 
which is not ot^n. Where plenty of the berries of 
the red cedar can be had, the cedar-bird will pass tlie 
winter in New York. Tlie old ornithologists say the 
bluebird migrates to Itermuda; but iu the winter of 
1874^73, severe as it was, a pair of tliem wintered 
wilh me eighty miles north of New York dty. They 
seem to have been decided iu their choice by the at* 
tractions of my rustic porch and the fruit of a sugar- 
berry tree (celtis — a kind of lotus) that stood in 
front of it. They lodged in the porch and took 
their meals in the tree. Indeed, they became reg> 
ular lotusieaters. Punctually at dusk they were in 
their places on a large laurel root in the top of the 
porch, whence, however, they were frequently routed 
by an indignant broom that was jealous of the neat- 
ness <^ the porch floor. But the pair would not take 
any hints of this kind, and did not give up their quar- 
ters in the pttfch or their lotus berries till spring. 

Many times during the winter the sugar-berry tree 
was visited by a flock of cedar-birds that also win* 
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tered in the vicinity. At such times it was amusing 
to witnesi the pretty wrath of the bluebirds, scoldiDg 
and tlircatening the intruders, and begrudging them 
every berry they ato> The bluebird cannot utter 
a harsh or unpleasiDg note. Indeed, he seems to 
have but one language, one speech, for both love and 
war, and the expression of his indignation is nearly 
as musical as his song. The mole frequently made 
hostile demons tratjoos toward tlie cedar-birds, but did 
not openly attack them, and, with his mate, appeared 
to experience great relief when the poachers hod 
gone. 

I had other company in my solitude also, among 
the rest a distinguished arrival from tlie far North, 
the {une grossbeak, a bird rarely seen in these parts, 
except now and then a single specimen. But in the 
muter of 1875, heralding the extreme cold weather, 
and, no doubt, in conseijuence of it, there was a large 
incursion of them into tliis State and New England. 
They attracted the notice of the country people every- 
where. I first saw them early in December about the 
head of the Delaware. I was walking along a cleared 
ridge with my gun, just at sundown, when I beheld 
two strange birds sitting in a small maple. On bring- 
ing one of them down, I found it was a bird I had 
never before seen ; in color and shape like the purple 
finch, but quite as large again in size. From its 
heavy bealc, I at once recognized it as belonging to the 
&mily of grossbeaks. A few days later I saw large 
nambert of them in the woods, ou the ground, and i& 
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the trees. Aod alill later, and on till Febraary, they 
were very nnmcroiis on the Hudson, coming all about 
my house — more familinr eveu tlian tlie little snow- 
bird, hopping beneath the windows, and looking up 
at me apparently with as much curiosity as I looked 
down npon tliem. They fe<l on the buds of the 
Bugar-maples and ui>od frozeQ apples in tlie orchard. 
They were mostly young birds and females, colored 
very much like the common sparrow, with now and 
then visible tlie dull carmine-colored head and neck 
of an old male. 

Other J^orthern visitors that tarried with me the 
same winter were the 11*06 or Canada sparrow and the 
red'poll, the former a bin) larger than the social spar- 
row or hair-bird, but otherwise much resembling it, 
and distinguishable by a dark E]>ot in the middle of 
its breast ; the latter a bird the size and shape of the 
common goldrmch, with the same manner of flight and 
nearly the same note or cry, but darker than the 
winter plumage of the goldHnch, aifd with a, red 
crown and a tinge of red on tlie breast. Little bands 
of these two species lurked about the barn-yard all 
winter picking up the hay-seed, tlie sparrow sorae- 
Umcs venturing in on the hay-mow when the supply 
outside was short. I felt grateful to them for their 
company. Tliey gitvc a sort of ornithological Mr to 
every errand I had to the barn. 

Though a number of birds face our winters, and by 
various shifts worry through till spring, some of them 
permanent residents, and some of them visitors &om 
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ipring on their way to Canada and beyond, there is 
none I behold with so much pleasure as the white- 
crowned sparrow. I have an eye out for tiim all 
Uirongh April and tlic first week in Hay. He is tlie 
rarest and most beautiful of the siiarrow kiud. He 
is crowned as some hero or victor in tlie games. He 
is usually in com|>any with liis congener, the white- 
tliroiitcd sparrow, but schlom niore than In the pro- 
portion of one to twenty of the latter. Contrasted 
witi) this bird, he looks like its more fortnnatc brother, 
upon whom some B|)ecial distinction lias been con- 
ferred, and who is, from the egg, of finer make and 
quality. His sparrow color of oslien gray and brown 
is very clear and briglit, and liis form graceful. His 
whole expression, however, culminates in a singular 
manner in liis crown. Tlio various tints of the bird 
are brought to afocus here and intensified, the lighter 
ones becoming white, and the deeper ones nearly 
black. There is the suggestion of a crest also, from 
a habit the bird lk.is of slightly elevating this part of 
its plumage, .is if to make moro conspicuous its pretty 
markings. They are great scratclicrs, and will often 
remain several minutos scratching in one place, like 
a hen. Yet, unlike the hen and like all hoppers, 
they scratch with both feet at once, which is by no 
means the licst. way to scratch. 

The white-throats often sing during their sojourn- 
ing in both full and spring; but only on one occasion 
have I ever heard any part of the song of the whice- 
cniwDed, and that proceeded from what I look to bo 
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a yonng male, on« October morning, just &s the sun 
was risiog. It was pitched very low, like a half- 
forgotten air, but it wat rery eweet. It was the song 
of tlie vesper-sparrow aad the white-throat la one. 
In hia breeding haunts lie must be a superior song- 
ster, but he is very chary of his music while oa bis 

The sparrows are all meek and lowly birds. They 
are of the grass, the fences, the low bushes, the weedy 
way-side places. Nature has denied them all brill- 
iant tjnts, but she has given them sweet and musical 
voices. Theirs are the quaint and simple lullaby 
songs of childhood. The white-throat has a timid, 
tremulous stnuu, that issues from the low bushes or 
from behind the fence, where its cradle is hid. The 
song-sparrow modulates its simple ditty as sofUy as 
the lining of its own nest. The vesper-sparrow has 
ooly peace and gentleness in its strain. 

What pretty nests, too, the sparrows build I Can 
anything be more exquisite than a sparrow's nest 
under a grassy or mossy hank ? Wliat care the bird 
has taken not to disturb one Btraw or spear of grass, 
or thread of moss I You cannot approach it and put 
your hand iuto it without violating the place more or 
less, and yet the little architect has wrought day after 
day and lefl no marks. There lias been an excava- 
tion, and yet no grain of earth appears to have been 
moved. If the nest had slowly and silently grown 
like the grass ood the moss, it could not have been • 
mor« nicely a4juat«d lo its place and surroundings. 
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There is absolutely nothing to teU the eye it is there. 
Generally a few spears of dry grass fall down from 
ihe turf above and form a slight screen before it. 
How commonly oiid coarsely it be^ns, blending with 
the debrit that lies about, and how it refines and 
comes into form as it approaches the centre, which is 
modeled so perfectly and lined so sofUyl Then, whon 
the full complement of eggs is laid, and nidification 
has fairly begun, wliat a sweet, pleasing little mystery 
the silent old bank holds I 

The Bong-sparrow, whose nest I have been describe 
ing, displays a more marked individuality in Its song 
than any bird with which I am acquainted. Birds of 
the same species generally all sing alike, but I have 
observed numerous song-sparrows with songs pecul- 
iarly their own. Last season, the whole summer 
through, one sang about my grounds like this: 
twee-e-t, twet-e-t, twee-e-t, hiUer, Day after day, from 
May to September, I heard this strain, which I 
thought a simple, but very profound summing-up of 
life, and wondered how the little bird hod learned it 
BO quickly. The present season, I heard another with 
a song equally original, but not so easily worded. 
Among a large troop of them in April, my attention 
was attracted to one that was a master songster— 
some Shelley or Tennyson among his kind. The 
strain was remarkably prolonged, intricate, and ani- 
mated, and far surpassed anything I ever before heard 
from that source. 

But the most noticeable instance of departure from 
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the standard song of a epeciea I ever knew of, was in 
the case of a wood-thruslt. The bird sang, us did the 
sparrow, the wliole season througli, at the foot of my 
lot near the river. Tlte song began correctly and 
ended correctly ; but, interjected into it alwut midway, 
was a loud, piercing, artificial note, at utter variance 
with the rest of tlie strain. When my ear first caught 
this singular note, I started out, not a little puzzled, 
io make, as I supposed, a new acquaintance, but had 
not gone fur wlica I discovered whence it proceeded. 
Brass amid gold, or pebbles amid pearls, art 
more out of place than was this discordant scream oi 
cry in tlie melodious striun of tlie wood-thrush, 
pained and startled the ear. It seemed as if the 
strument of the bird was not under control, or else 
that one note was sadly out of tune, and, when its 
turn came, instead of giving forth one of those sounds 
that are indeed like pearls, it shocked tlie ear with a 
piercing discord. Yet the singer appeared entirely 
unconscious of the defect; or hod he grown used to 
it, or had his friends persuaded him that it was a 
variation to be coveted ? Sometimes, after the brood 
had hatched and the bird's pride wag at its full, tie 
would make a little triumphal tour of the locality, 
coming from under the hill qui[« up to the house and 
flaunting his cracked instrument in the £ica of who- 
ever would listen. He did not return again the next 
season i or, if he did, the malformation of his song 
was gone. 
I have noticed that the bobolink does sot sing the 
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tame in ditTereDt localities. In New Jersey it lias one 
song ; on the Hudson a sliglit varintion of tlie same, 
and on the high grass Linds of tlie interior of the 
State, <]iiite a different strain, — clearer, more dis- 
tinctly articulated, and niiiiiing off with more sparkle 
and likingness. It reminds one of the clearer mount- 
un air and the translucent spring water of those 
localities. I never could make out what tlie Iwlwllnk 
says in Xcw Jersey, but iu certain districts in this 
State his cnunciaUon is quite distinct. Sometimes 
he begins with the word gegue, gegue. Then again, 
more fully, 5e tnut to me, Clarty, bt true to me, Clarsy, 
Clariff, thence full tilt into his inimitable song, inter' 
spersed in which the words ticl: your ilipper, tick 
jfour slipper, and temperance, temperance (the last 
with n [joculiar nasal rcsouancc), are plaiidy heard. 
At its bcsl, it is a remarkable performance, a unique 
performunce, as it contains not tlie slightest hiut or 
suggestion, cither in tone, or manner, or effect, of any 
other bird-song to be heard. 'Hie bobolink has no 
mate or ]Kirallel in any part of ihe world. He stands 
alone. There is no closely allied species. He is uot 
a lark, nor a linch, uor a warbler, nor a thrush, nor 
a starling (though classed with tlie starlings by late 
naturalists). He is an exception to many well-knoim 
rules. He is the only grouud-bi>d known to me of 
marked and conspicuous plumage. He is the only 
black-and-white bird we have oast of the Mississippi, 
jind what is still more odd, he is black beneath and 
white above — the reverse of the fitct in all other 
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cues. Preeminently a bird of the meadow during 
the breeding season, and assouated with cloTer, and 
daiues, and buttercups, as no other bird is, he jet has 
the look of an interloper or a new-comer, and not of 
one to the manor bom. 

Tb« bobolink has an unusually full throat, which 
may help account for his great power of song. Ko 
bird has yet been found that could imitate him or 
even repeat or suggest a single note, as if his song 
were the product of a new set of organs. There is 
a vibration about it and a rapid running over the 
keya that is the despair of other songsters. It is said 
that the mocking-lnrd is dumb in the presence of the 
bobolink. My neighbor has an English skylark that 
was hatched and reared in captivity. The bird is a 
most persistent and vociferous songster, and fully as 
successAil a mimic as the mocking-bird. It pours 
out a strun that is a regular mosaic of nearly all 
the bird-notes to be heard, its own proper lark song 
fonning a kind of bordering for the whole. The notes 
of the plKcbe<bird, the purple finch, the swallow, the 
yellow-bird, the king-bird, tlie robin, and others, are 
rendered with perfect distinctness and accuracy, but 
not a word of the bobolink's, though the lark must 
have heard its song every day for four successive 
summers. It was the one conspicuous note in the 
fields around that the lark made no attempt to pla- 
giarize. He could not steal the boI>o!ink's thunder. 

The lark is only a mora marvelous songster than 
the bobolink on account of his soaring flight, and the 
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lustiuned copiousness of his song. His note ia rasp- 
ing and harah, in point of melody, when compared 
with tlie bobolink's. Wlien caged and near at hand 
tlie Inrk's song is positively disagreeable ; it is so loud 
and full of sharp, aspirated sounds. But high in air 
above the broad dotrae, poured out without interrup- 
tion for many minutes togetlier, it is very agreeable. 

Tlie bird among us tliat is usually called a lark, 
namely, the meadow-lark, but which our later classi- 
tiers say is no lark at all, has nearly the same quality 
of voice as the English skylark — loud, piercing, 
2-z-ingi and during the mating season it frequently 
indulges while on the wing in a brief song that is 
quite lark-like. It is also a bird of the stubble, and 
one of the last to retreat on the approach of winter. 

The habits of many of our birds are slowly under- 
going a change. Their migrations are less marked. 
"With the settlement and cultivation of the country 
the means of subsistence of nearly every species are 
vastly increased. Insects are more numerous, and 
seeds of weeds and grasses more abundant. They 
become more and more domestic like the English 
birds. Tlie swallows have nearly all left their orig- 
inal abodes, — hollow trees, and cliffs, and rocks, — 
for human habitadons and their environments. 
■\Vhere did the barn-swallow nest before the country 
was settled ? The chimney-swallow nested in hollow 
trees, and, perhaps, occasionally resorts thither yek 
But the chimney, notwithstanding the smoke, seems 
to suit his taste besL In the spring, before they bare 
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paired, I think these swallows sometimes pass the 
night in the woods, but not if an old disused chim- 
ney is handy. 

One evening iu early May my attention was ar- 
rested by a band of them containing several hundred, 
perhaps a thousand, circling about near a large, tall, 
disused chimney in a secluded place in the country. 
They were very lively, and chippering, and diving in 
a most extraordinary manner. They formed a broad 
continuous circle many rods in diameter. Gradually 
the circle contracted and neared the chimney. Pres- 
ently some of tiie birds as they came round began to 
dive toward it, and the chippcring was more animated 
than ever. Then a few ventured in ; iu a moment 
more, tlie air at the mouth of the chimney was black 
with the stream of descending swallows. When the 
passage began to get crowded, the drde lifled and 
the rest of the birds continued their ^ight, giving 
those inside time to dispose of themselves. Then 
the influx iKgan again and was kept up till the crowd 
become too great, when it cleared as before. Thus ■ 
by installments, or in layers, tlio swallows were 
packed into the chimney until the last one was 
stowed away. Passing by the place a few days af- 
terward, I saw a board reaching from the roof of the 
building to the top of the chimney, and imagined 
some curious person or some predacious boy had been 
up to take a peep inside, and see how so many swal- 
lows could dispose of themselves in such a space. It 
would hare been an interesting spectacle to see them 
emerge from the chimney in the morning. 
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If we represent the winter of our northern dimste 
hj a ragged Baow-cliul mountain, and lummer by a 
broad fertile plain, then the intermediate belt, the 
hill; and breezy uplands, will stand for Bpiing, with 
March reaching well Dp into the region of the mows, 
and April lapping well down upon the greeDing fields 
and unloosened currents, not beyond the limits of win- 
ter's sallying storms, but well within the vernal zone, 
— within the reach of the warm breath and subtle, 
quickening influences of the plain below. At its best, 
April is the tenderest of tender salads made crisp by 
ice or snow water. Its type is the first spear of grass. 
The seuses — sight, hearing, smell — are as hungry 
for its delicate and almost spiritual tokens, as the cat- 
tle are for the first bite of its fields. How it touches 
one and makes him both glad and sad 1 The voices of 
the arriving birds, the migrating fowls, the clouds of 
pigeons sweeping across the sky or filling the woods, 
the elfin horn of the first honey-bee veuturlng abroad 
in the middle of the day, the clear pipiug of the little 
frogs in the marshes at sundown, the camp-fire in the 
■ugar-bush, the smoke seen a&r rising over the trees. 
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the tinge of green that cornea so suddenly on the 
Bunny knolls and slopes, the full translucent streams, 
the wasing and wanning sun, — how these things and 
others like them are noted by the eager eye and ear I 
April is my natal month, and I am born again into 
new delight and new surprises at each return of it- 
Its name has an indescribable charm to me. Its two 
syllables are like the calls of the first birds — like 
that of the phtebe-bird, or of the meadow-lark. Its 
very snows are fertilizing, and are called the poor 
man's manure. 
'~ Then ita odors I I am thrilled by its fresh and 
indescribable odors — the perfume of the bursting 
sod, of the quickened roots nnd rootlets, of the mould 
under the leaves, of the fresh furrows. No other 
mouth has odors like it. The west wind the other 
day came fraught with a perfume that was to the sense 
of smell what a wild and delicate strain of music is to 
the ear. It was almost transcendental. I walked 
across the hill vrith my nose in tiie air taking it in. 
It lasted for two days. I imagined it came from the 
willows of a distant swamp, whose cotkins were af- 
fording the bees their first pollen, — or did it come 
from much farther — from beyond tlie horiKon, the ac- 
cumulated breath of innumerable &rms afid budding 
ibresU? The main characteristic of these April odors 
is their uncloying freshness. They are not sweet, they 
are oftener bitter, they are penetrating and lyrical. I 
know well the odors of May and June, of the world 
of meadows and orchards bursting into bloom, but 
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the; are not so ineffable and immaterial and lo stim- 
ulating to the aente as tlie incense of April. — 

The season of wtilcb I speak does not correspond 
nith the April of the almanac in all sections of our 
vast geography. It ansivers to March in Virginia and 
Maryland, while in parts of New Tork and New 
England it laps well over into May. It hegins when 
the partridge drums, when the hyla pipes, when the 
sliad start up the rivers, when the grass greens in the 
spring runs, and it ends when the leaves arc unfold- 
ing and the last snow-flake dissolves in mid-air. It is 
the llrst of May when the first swallow appears, when 
the whip-poor-will is heard, when the wood-ttiruBh 
sings, but it is April as long as there is snow upon 
the mountains, no matter what tltO almanac may say. 
Our April is, in fact, a kind of Alpine summer, full 
of such contrasts and touches of wild, delicate beauty 
as no other season aifonls. Tlie deluded citizen 
fancies there is nothing enjoyable in the country till 
June, and so misses the freshest, tenderest part. It 
is as if one should miss strawberries and begin his 
fruit eating with melons and peaches. These last are 
good — supremely so, they are melting and luscious, 
but nothing so thrills and penetrates the taste and 
wakes up and teases the pnpilhe of the tongue as the 
uncloying strawberry. What midsummer sweetness 
half so distracting as its brisk sub-acid flavor, and 
what splendor of full-leaved Juno can stir the blood 
like the best of leafless April ? 

One duracteristio April feature, and one that de- 
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lights me Tery much, is the perfect emerald of the 
spnng ruDi while the fields are yet brown and eere, 
— euips and patches of the most vivid velvet green 
on the slopes aad in the valleys. How the eye grazes 
there and is filled and refreshed I I had forgotten 
what a marked feature this was until I recently rode 
in an open wagon for three days through a mountain- 
ous, pastoral country, remarkable for its fine springs. 
Those delicious green patches are yet in my eye. 
The fountains flowed with May. Where no springs 
occurred, there were hints and Buggestions of springs 
about the fields and by the road-side in the freshened 
grass — sometimes overflowing a space in the form 
of an actual fountain. The water did not quite get to 
the surface in such places, but sent its influence. 

The fields of wheat and rye, too, how they stand 
out of the April landscape — great green squares on 
a field of brown or gray 1 

Among April sounds tliere is none more welcome 
' or suggestive to me than the voice of the little frogs 
piping in the marshes. No bird-note can surpass it 
as a sprmg token ; and as it is not mentioned, to my 
knowledge, by the poets and writers of other lands, I 
am ready to believe it is characteristic of our season • 
alone. Tou may be sure April has really come when 
this little ampliibian creeps out of tlie mud and in- 
flates its throaL We talk of the bird inflating its 
throat, but yon should see tliis tiny minstrel inflate 
iit throat, which becomes like a large bubble and 
luggests a drummer boy with his drum slung very 
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high. In this dram, or by the aid of it, the sound is 
produced. Generally the note is very feeble at first, 
OS if the frost was not yet all out of the creature's 
throat, and only one voice will be heard, some prophet 
bolder than all tlie rest, or upon whom tlie quiclcen- 
ing ray of spring Una first fallen. And it oflen hap- 
pens that he is stoned for his pains by the yet uo- 
poclfied element, and is compelled literally to " shut 
up" bcne.itli a fitll of snow or a heavy frost. Soon, 
however, lie lifts up his voice again with more confi- 
dence, and is joined by otliers and still otlicrs, till in 
due time, say toward the lu^t of the month, thei'e is 
a shrill musical uproar, as the sun is Getting, in every 
marsh and bog in the land. It is a plaintive sound, 
and I have heard people from the city speak of it as 
lonesome and depi'cssing, but to the lover of the coun- 
try it is a pure spring melody. The little piper will 
sometimes climb a bullrush, to which he clings like a 
sailor to a mast, and send fortli his shrill call. Tliere 
is a southern species heard when you have reached 
the Potomac whose note is far more harsh and crack- 
ling. To stand on the verge of a swamp vocal with 
these, pains and stuns the ear. The call of the 
northern species is far more tender and musical. 
There is yet in my mind some uncertainty about the 
truth of the opinion held by naturalists, that these 
little frogs presently take to the trees and become the 
vrell-knowa " tree-toads " whose call so frequeutly 
announces rain. 
Then is there anything like a perfect April mom- 
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Ing ? One Iiardlj knowa what the senUment of it ii, 
but it is something very delidous. It ia youth and 
hope. It is B new earth and a new skj. How the air 
transmits sounds, and what an awakening, prophetic 
character all sounds Iiave I Tlie distant baiking of a 
dog or the lowing of a cow, or the crowing of a cock 
seems from out the heart of Nature, and to bo a cull 
to come forth. The great sun appears to have l>eea 
rebumislied, and there is something in his first glance 
above tlie eastern hills and the way his eye-beams dart 
right and left and smite the rugged mountains into 
gold, that quickens the pulse and inspires the heart. 

Across the lieldt in tlie early morning I hear some 
of the rare April birds — tlie cheewinkand the brown 
thrasher. The robin, bluebird, song-sparrow, phmbe- 
bird, etc., come in March ; but these two ground birds 
are seldom heard till toward the last of April. The 
ground birds are all tree-singers or air-singers; they 
must have an elevated stage to speak from. Our 
long-tailed thrush, or tlirashcr, like its congeners, the 
cat-bird and mocking-bird, delights in a high branch 
of some solitary tree whence it will pour out its ricli 
and intricate warble for an hour together. This bird 
is the great American chipper. There is no other 
bird that I know of that can chip with such emphasis 
and military decision as this ydiow-eyed songster. 
It is like the click of a giant gun-lock. Why is the 
thrasher so stealthy 7 It always seems to be going 
about on tiptoe. Z never knew it to steal aDythin^ 
ud jflt it skulks and hides like a fugidve from justice. 
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One never lees it flying aloft in the sir and traversing 
the world openly, like most birds, but it darts along 
fences and through bushes as if pursued by a guilty 
conscience. Only when tlie musical fit is upon it does 
it come up into full view, and invile tlie world to hear 
and beliold. 

Tlie clieewiiik is a shy bird also, but not stealthy. 
It is very iuquiaitive, and-scts up a great scratching 
among the leaves, apparently to attract your attention. 
The male is perhaps the most conspicuously marked 
of all the ground birds except the bobolink, being 
black above, bay on the sides, and white bencatli. 
The bay is in complement to the leaves he is forever 
scratching among, — they have rustled against his 
breast and sides so long that tlicse parts have taken 
their color; but whence come the white and black? 
The bird seems to be aware that bis color betrays' 
him, for there are few birds in the woods so careful 
about keeping lliemselres screened from view. When 
in song, its favorite perch is the top of some high bush 
sear to cover. On being disturbed at such times it 
pitches down into the brush and is instantly lost to 

This is the bird that Thomas JetTcrson wrote to 
Wilson about, greatly exciting the lattcr's curiosity. 
Wilson was just then upon the threshold of his career 
as an oniithologist, and hod made a drawing of the 
Canada jay which he sent to the President. It waa 
A new bird, and, in reply, Jefferson called his attention 
to a " curious bird " which was everywhere to be beard. 
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but scarcely ever to be seen. He had for t^renty years 
interested the young sporlamen of his neighborhood to 
slioot one for liim, but without success. "It is in all 
tlie forests, from spring to Ml ; " lie says, in his letter, 
" and never but on the tops of tlie tallest trees, from 
wbiclt it perpetually sei'enadea us with some of the 
sweetest notes, tind as clear as tliose of the uightin- 
gale. I have followed it for miles, without ever but 
once getting a good view of it. It is of the sue and 
make of tlie mocking-bird, tightly thrush-colored on 
the back, and a grayish white on the breast and belly. 
Mr. Randolph, my son-in-law, was in possession of 
one which had been shot by a neighbor," etc. Ran- 
dolph pronounced it a fly-catcher, which was a good 
way wide of the mark. Joffci'soa must have seen 
only the female, after all his tramp, from bis descrip- 
tion of the color, but he was doubtless following his 
own great thoughts more than the bird, else he would 
have had an earlier view. The bird was not a new 
one, but was well-known then as the ground-robin. 
The President put Wilson on the wrong scent by his 
erroneous description, and it was a long time before 
the latter got at the truth of the case. But JetTerson'a 
letter is a good sample of those which specialists often 
receive from intelligent persons who have seen or 
heard something in their line, very curious, or entirely 
new, and who set the man of science agog by a de- 
icription of the supposed novelty, — a description that 
generally fits the facts of the case about as well as 
four coat fits the cbair-back. Strange and coriona 
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things in the ur, and in the water, and in the earth 
beneath, are seen every day except by those wtio are 
looking for them, namely, the naturalists. AVhon Wil- 
son or Audubon gets his eye on the unknown bird, 
tlie illusion Tanislies, and your phenomenon turns out 
to be one of the commonplaces of die fields or \roods. 
A prominent April bird that one docs not have to 
go to the woods or away from his own door to see 
and hear, is the hardy and ever-welcome meadow-lark. 
What a twang tliero is about this bird, and what 
vigor I It smacks of the soil. It is the winged em- 
bodiment of the spirit of our spring meadows. What 
emphasis in its " a-d^, x-d-l" and what cliarocter ia its 
long, piercing note. Its straight, tapering, sharp beak 
is typical of its voice. Its note goes like a shafl from 
a croGs-bow; it is a little too sharp and pierdng 
when near at hand, but heard in the proper perspec- 
tive, it is eminently melodious and pleasing. It is one 
of the major notes of the fields at this season. In 
Jact, it easily dominates all others. "Spring o' the 
year I spring o' the year I " it says, with a long-drawn 
breatli, a little plaintive, but not complaining, or mel- 
ancholy. At times it indulges in something much 
more intricate and lark-Iiks while hovering on the 
wing in mid-air, hut a song is beyond the compass of 
its instrument, and the attempt usually ends in a break- 
down. A dear, sweet, strong high-keyed note, ut- 
tered from some knoll, or rock, or stake in the fence, 
i> its proper vocal performance. It has the build, 
and walk, and flight of the qiiail and the grouse. It 
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gets up before you in much the same manner and 
falls an easy prey to the crack shot. Its yellow 
breast, surmounted by a black crescent, it need not be 
ashamed to turn to the morning sun, while its coat 
of mottled gray is in perfect keeping with the stub- 
hie amid which it walks. 

The two lateral white quills in its tail seem strictly 
in character. These quills spring from a dash of 
scorn and deSance in the bird's make-up. By the 
aid of these, it can almost emit a flash as it struts 
about the fields and jerks out its sharp notes. They 
give a rayed, a definite and piquant expression to its 
movements. This bird is not properly a lark, but a 
starling, say tlie ornithologists, though it is lark-like 
in its habits, being a walker and entirely a ground 
bird. Its color also allies it to the true lark. I be- 
lieve there is no bird in the English or European 
fields that answers to this hardy pedestrian of onr 
meadows. He is a trae American, and his note one 
of our cliaracteristio April sounds. 

Another marked April note, proceeding sometimes 
from the meadows, but more frequently from the 
rough pastnrei and borders of the woods, is the call of 
the high'bole, or golden-shafted wood-pecker. It is 
quite as strong as that of the meadow-lark, but not 
■o long-drawn and piercing. It is a succession of 
short notes rapidly uttered, as if the bird said, " if-if- 
if-if'if'if'if." The note of the ordinary downy, or 
h^iy woodpecker, suggests, iu some way, the sound 
of a steel punch ; but that of the high-hole is much 
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■ofler, and Btrike« on the ear with real spring-time 
melody. The high-hole ii not bo much a vood- 
pecker as he » a ground-pecker. lie subsists largely 
on ants and crickets, and does not appear till thej 
are to bo found. 

In Solomon's deecrip^on of spring, the voice of 
the turtle is prominent, but our turtle, or mourning 
dove, though it arrives in April, can hardly be said 
to contribute noticeably to the open-air sounds. Its 
call is so vague, and soh, and moumiul, — in fact, so 
remote and diffused, that few persons ever hear it at 
alt. 

Such songsters as the cow blackbird ore noticeable 
at this season, though they take a back seat a little 
later. It utters a peculiarly liquid April sound. In- 
deed, one would think its crop was full of water, iU 
notes so bubble up and regurgitate, and are delivered 
with such an apparent stomachic contraction. This 
bird is the only feathered polygamist we have. The 
females are greatly in excess of the males, and the 
latter are usually attended by three or four of the 
former. As soon as the other birds begin to build, 
they are on the qui tt'tw, prowling about like gyp- 
sies, not to steal the young of others, but to steal their 
eggs into other birds' nests, and so shirk the labor 
and responsibility of hatching and rearing their own 
yonng. As these birds do not mate, and as there- 
fore there can be little or no rivalry or compedtion 
Mtween the males, one wonders — in view of Dar- 
win's teaching — why one sex shoold have brighter 
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aod richer plumage than the other, which ig the fact. 
The malea are ea»lly distinguished from the dull 
and £>ded females by their deep, glossy, black coats. 

The April of English literature corresponds nearly 
to our May. la Great Britain, the swallow and the 
cuckoo orrire in April ; with ns, their appearance is 
several weeks later. Our April, at its best, is a bright, 
laughing face under a hood of snow like the English 
March, but presenting sharper contrasts, a greater 
mixture of smiles and tears and icy looks than are 
known to our ancestral climate. Indeed, winter some- 
times retraces his steps in this month, and unburdens 
himself of the snows that the previous cold has kept 
back i but we are always sure of a number of radiant, 
equable days — days tliat go before the bud, when the 
sun embraces the earth with fervor and determination. 
How his beams pour into the woods ^1 the mould 
under the leaves is warm and emits an odor I The ' 
waters glint and sparkle, the bii-ds gather in groups, 
and even those unwont to sing And a voice. On the 
streets of the cities, what a flutter, what bright looks 
and gay colors I X recall one preeminent day of this 
kind last April. I made a note of it in my note-book. 
The eartli seemed suddenly to emerge from a wilder- 
ness of clouds and chilliness into one of these blue 
sunlit spaces. How the voyagers rejoiced I Invalids 
came forth, old men sauntered down tlie street, stocks 
went up, and the political outlook bnghtened. 

Such days bring out the last of the hibernating ani- 
mals. The woodchuck unrolls and creeps out of his 
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den to see if his clover has started yet. The torpidi^ 
leaves Che Guakea and the turtles, and tliey come forth 
and bask in the sun. There it notliing so small, 
nothing so great, that it does not respond to thece 
celestial spring days, and give the pendulum of life a 
fresh stark 

April is nlso the month of the new furrow. As 
soon as the frost is gone and the ground settled, ths 
plow is started upon the hill, and at each bout I see 
its brightened mould-board flash in the sud. \Vher6 
the last remnants of the snow-drift lingered yesterday 
tlie plow breaks the sod to-day. Where the drift was 
deepest the grass is pressed flat, and there is a deposit 
of sand and earth blown from the tields to windward. 
Line upon line tbe turf is reversed, until there stands 
out of the neutral landscape a ruddy square visible 
for miles, or until the breasts of the broad hills glow 
like the breasts of the robins. 

Then who would not have a garden in April? to 
rake together the rubbish and burn it up, to turn over 
the renewed soil, to scatter the rich compost, to plant 
tbe lirst seed, or bury the first tuber I It is not the 
seed that is planted, any more than it is I that is 
planted- it is not tbe dry stalks and weeds that are 
burned up, any more than it ia my gloom and regrets 
that arc consumed. An April smoke makes t. dean 
harvesL 

I think April is tbe best montli to be bom In. One 
is just in time, so to speak, to catoh the first train 
irhich is made up in this month. My April chickeoa 
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always tarn oat beat. Thej get an early start ; they 
have rugged constitutioQS. Lata chickens cannot 
ttand the heavy devrs, or withstaod the predaceous 
hawks. In April all nature starts with yon. You 
have not come out yonr hibemaculum too early or 
too late ; the time is ripe, and if you do not keep 
pace with the rest, why, the iault is not in the season. 
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There ia no month oftenor on the tongnes of tho 
|)Oett than April. It ia die initiative month; it opens 
the door of the aeosona; &e iotereaC and expectations 
of the untried, the untaated, lark in it 

" Trma yaa h>ra I been absent In the ipriDg," 
aays Shakespeare in one of his aonneta, 

" When proud-pied April, dnsied in *ll hi* tiim. 



The following poem from Tennyson's "In Memo- 
nam," might be headed " April," and aerve as deaorip- 
tive of parta of our season : — 

" Now fadei the lut long atreak of anotr, 
Now bourgeona eTery mm of quick 
About the flowering iquBrce, uid thick 
By uhen root* tho violets blow. 

" Not rings the iroodlaad loud and Ions, 
The diitance lakea ■ lovelier hue, 
And drowned ia ponder llvinf* blue 
Tbe lark becomea a aightleu aoag. 

"IToir dance the light* on lawn and lea, 
The flocka are whiter down the vale. 
And milkier aTery milky aail 
On winding alream or dUtant aaa; 
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" Wlier* DOW tht K«-mew pfpei, or dirci 
In yondcT gntaing glwm, uid By 
"Die hippy binU, that chuige their ikj 
To build ani brood) that lira Uieir Utm 

"From land to Iiad; tnd iu my lireoat 
Spring wkkeai too; aud my regret 
SecDinu ui April violet, 
And budt and bloaaoms lika the ntt." 

In the same poem the poet asks : — 

" Can troubl« lire with April iliiji 7 " 
Tet they are not all jubilant chords that this season 
awakens. Occasionally there is an undertone of 
Tague longing and sadness, akin to that which one 
expenences in autumn. Hope for a moment assumes 
th« attitude of memory and stands with reverted look. 
The haie that in spnng as well as in fall sometimes 
descends and envelops all things, has in it in some way 
the sentiment of music, of melody, and awakens 
penuve thoughts. Elizabeth Akers, in her "April," 
iias recognized and fully expressed this feeling. I give 
the first and last stanzas : — 

" TIio Btranga, aweet daja are hera tgila 
Tba happf-moDrntul dayat 
Tba aonga which trembled on oar lips * 

ArehaUa 



" Swing, robin, on tha buddad aprBfl, 
And aing70urblitliait tuna;— > 
Help 11* acrou IhcM honietick days 
lata tha Joy of Juoal" 

^tii poet has also given a touch of spring in hei 
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"March," which, however, should be written "April" 
in the New England climate. 

■* Tbe brairn budi tbiclceo on the treu, 
Unlmund, the (noslnima ling, 
Am March leitti (orlh *erou the leu 
Tha wild lud wiDa; ipring. 

" Wlun in the field! the melted uiaw 
hrtvtt hollows warm and wet, 
Ere many days will twecti/ blow 
The fine blue vwtet." 

But on the whole the poets have not been emi- 
nently successful in depicting spring. The humid 
season with its tender melting blue glcy, ita fresh 
earthly smells, its new furrow, ita few simple signs 
and awakenings here and there, and its atrango feel- 
ing of unrciii, — how difficult to pat its charms into 
words? None of the so-called pastoral poets have 
succeeded in doing it. That is the best part of apring 
whidi escapes a direct and matt«iM>f-foct description 
of her. There is more of spring in a line or two of 
Cliaucer and Spenser than in the elaborate portraits 
of her by Thomsoa or Pope, liecauee the former 
had spring in their hearts, and the latter only in their 
ink-horne. Nearly all Shakespeare's songs are spring- 
songs — full of the banter, the frolic, and the love- 
making of the early season. "What an unloosed cnr- 
i-ent, too, of joy and fresh new life and appetite in 

In spring everything has such a margin ; there are 
such spaces of ulence. Tiie influeneaf are at work 
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underground. Our delight; is ia a few things. Th« 
diying road ia enough j a single wild-flower, the note 
of the first bird, the partiidgo dj'umming in the April 
woo<l9, the restless lierds, tlie sheep steering for the 
uplands, the cow lowing in the higliwnjr or hiding her 
calf in tlie bushes, the flrst fires, the smoke going up 
through the shining atmosphere, from the burning of 
rubhish in gardens and old Jields, etc., each of these 
simple things fills the breast with 3'earnitig and deliglit, 
for they arc tokens of the spring. The best spring- 
poems have tjiis singleness and sparseness. Listen to 
Solomon : " For lo, the winter is past, tlie rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle ia heard in our land." In AVordswortli are 
some things that breatlie the air of spring. These 
lines, written in early spring, afford a good specimen : 

" I heard a thousnnil blended nolea, 
While in ■ grave I M reclined, 
In Ihat iwcct monii, when plensnnt thouffht* 
Bring sad Ihoughia lo tlia mind." 

" To her fair trnrki did nature link 

Tlie liumnn eaiil tliat llimufch me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to Ihiak 
What man hot made at man. 

" Througli primroM tuffa, in tliat sweet boirer, 
The periwinkle Imiled its wrcalha ; 
And 't ia niy fniih Ihat erei7 Hover 
Enjoya the air it brealhee. 

" The birds around me hopped and played ; 
Tb«ir IhouEhls I cannot nuaiarai— 
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But (h« IcMt nation which thaf nwda. 
It McmMl 4 tlirill of pleiiors." 

Or these, from anotlier poem vrritien in bis mnal 
■tudj, Out-of-Doors, oiid addressed to liis natsr: — 
" It i> tlie fint mild d*f at Ihnb, 
Each minuts iiwMler than befara) 
Tbe rcdbreut ilnici from Iha till lu«k 
That ilanda buids the door. 

" Tlur* >■ a bltniDg <n lh« a<r. 

Which ie«n» a aenM of jof to jitid 
To tho ban Inu, anil moantaioa ban, 
And grail In tba gitta Mi- 

" Love, now an univenal birtb, 
From heart to heart i« ileal ing. 
From earth to man, fram man l« «*ltb; 
It ii th« hour of feeling. 

" One moment now may givo as mora 
Than (iflyyeanof reason; 
Oor mindt thall drink at everf pora 
The ipirit of the aeaion." 

It ii the simplicity of Buch lines, like the naked 
branches of tl)e trees or the UDclotlicd fields, and the 
spring-like depth of feeling and suggestion they bold, 
that make them so Appropriate to this season. 

At this seasoti I oflen find mjself repeating these 
lines of bis also : — 

" Uy heart leap* np, when I heboid 
A rainbow in tbe sliy; 
So wtu it, when my lita began; 
So lilt, now I am a mas I 
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Though there are bo few good poems espeualljr cum- 
' memorative of the spring, there hare, no doubt, been 
Bpring-poets — pools vith Bucb newncas and fullnesB 
of life and such quickeuing power, that the world is 
re-created, ob it were, beneath theAi touch. Of course 
this IB in a measure ao with all real poets. But the 
difference I would tudicate ma; exist between poet« 
of the same or neai-ljr the same magnitude. Thus, 
in this light Tennyson is on autumnal poet, mellow 
and dead-ripe, and was so from tlie first, while Words- 
worth has much more of tlie Bpring in him, is nearer 
(he bone of things and to primitive conditions. 

Among the old poems, one which seems to me to 
have much of the cliarm of spring-time upon it is the 
story of Cupid and Psyche in Apuleius. The songs, 
gambols, and wooings of tlie early birds are not more 
welcome and suggestive. How graceful and airy, and 
yet what a tender, profound, human significance it 
contains I But the great vernal poem, doubly so in 
that it is the expression of the spring-time of the race, 
the boyhood of man as well, is the Iliad of Homer. 
What fiuth, what simple wonder, what unconscious 
strength, what beautiful savagery, what magoanlmous 
enmity — a very paradiBo of war I 

Though so young a people, there is not much of 
tlie feeling of spring in any of our books. Tiie muse 
of our poets is wise rather than joyous. There is no 
excess or extravagance or unmlineBS in her. There 
•re spring sounds and tokens in Emerson's "May 
Day:-- 
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" April cold wilh dropping r«in 
Willowa and liUea brinea agBiili 
Tha vhiatle of Telurniog birds, 
And trumpet-loving of tha harda. 
Tha acarlet mapla-kara bclnf 
What polenc blood b*lh mwlaat Maf ; 
Wliat Scrr forca tan eartii reaawa, 
Tha vaaltli of formi, tlio fluah of ham; 
Joy ahed in rosy wavaa abroad 
Flowa (Yom tba heart of Lotd, tho Lord." 

But this IB not Spring in the blood. Among the 
vrorka of our young and rising poets, I am not cer- 
tain but Mr. Gilder's "New Day" is entitled to rank 
OH a Bpring poem in the sense in wbicli I am speaking. 
It is full of gayety and daring, and full of the reck- 
less abandon of the male bird when he is winning his 
mate. It is full also of the tantalizing suggestive- 
ness — the half lights and sliades of April and May. 
Of prose-poets who have the cliarm of the spring- 
time upon them, the best recent example I know of 
is Bjiirnson, the Norw^an romoncist. What espe- 
cially makes his books spring-like is their freshness 
and sweet good iaith. There is also a reticence and 
an unwrougbt suggestiveness about thorn that is like 
the promise of huds and early flowers. Of Tnrge- 
neifT, the Russian, much the same thing might be said. 
His stories are simple and elementary, and have none 
of the elaborate hair-splitting and ibrced hot-house 
character of the current English or American novel. 
They spring from stronger, more healthful and manly 
condiUons, and have a force in them tiiat is like a 
risiog, incoming tide. 
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OUR EUEAL DiviNrrr. 

I TTONDEit that 'Wilsou Flagg did not indado the 
cow among his " Picturesque AiiiiunlB," for that le 
wliero she belongs. She has not the classic beauty of~ 
tlie horse, but in picture-making qualities she is &r 
ahead of tiim. Iler sliaggy, loose -join ted body, her 
irregular, Bkutcliy outlitica, like those of the landscape 

— the hollows and ridges, the slopes and prominences 

— her tossing horas, her bushy tail, her swinging gait, 
Iier tranquil, ruminating habits — all tend to mako 
her on object npon whicli the artist eye loves to dwell. 
Tlio artists ai'C forever putting her into pictures too. 
In rural landscnpo scenes sho is an important feature. 
Behold her gi'az ill g in the pastures and on the hill- 
sides, or along banks of streams, or ruminating under 
wide -spreading trees, or standing belly deop in the 
creek or pond, or lying upon the smootli places in the 
quiet summer oAernoon, the day's grazing done, and 
waiting to be summoned home to lie milked ; and 
again in the twilight lying npon tlie level summit of 
the hill, or where the sward is thickest and sof^st ; 
or in winter a herd of them filing along toward 
the spring to drink, or being "foddered" from the 
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Stack in the field upon the new snow — surely the cow 
is a picturesque animal, and all her goings aud com- 
ings are pleasant to behold. 

I looked into Ilamertoa's clcTsr book on the do- 
mestic animals, also expecting to find tay divinity duly 
celebrated, but he posses her by and contemplates 
the bovine qualities only as they appear in the ox 
and the bull. 

Keither have the poets made much of the cow, but 
have rather dwelt upon the sleer, or the ox yoked to 
the plow. I recall this touch from Emerson : — 



But the ear is charmed, nevertheless, espedally if it 
be not too near, and the air be still and dense, or hot- 
low, as the farmer says. And ag^n, if it be spring- 
time and she task that powerful bellows of hers to its 
utmost capacity, how round the sound is, and how fsa 
it goes over the hills. 

The cow has at least four tones or lows. First, 
there is her alarmed or distressed low, when deprived 
of her calf, or separated from her mates — her low 
of affection. Then there is her call of hunger, a pe- 
tition for food, sometimes full of impatience, or her 
answer to the farmer's call, full of eagerness. Then 
there is that peculiar fireozied bawl she utters on 
smelling blood, which causes every member of the 
herd to lift its head and hasten to the spot — the na- 
tive 017 of the clan. When she is gored or in great 
danger the bawls also, bat that is different. And 
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last!;, there is the long, soooroua volley she lets o£F 
on the hills or in the yanii or along the highway, and 
which seems to be expressive of a kind of unrest and 
vogue longing — tlie longing of tho imprisoned lo for 
her lost identity. She sends her voice forth so that 
every god on Mount Olympus can hear her plaint. 
She makes this sound in the morning, especially in 
tlie spring, as she goes forth to graze- 
One of our rural poets, Myron Benton, whose verse 
oflen has the flavor of sweet cream, has written some 
lines called " Uuminadon," in which tho cow is the 
principal figure, and with wiiich I am permitted to 
adorn my theme. The poet first gives his attention 
to a little brook that " hreaks its shallow gossip " at 
his feet and " drowns the oriole's voice : "— 

" But moveth not that wiia and ancient cow, 
Wba clicws bet juiey eud la languid novr 
Bcneatii her faTariCa dm, whoie drooping boQgh 
LutU all but inward vuion, fait ulecp: 
But itill, ber lireleai tail a pendulum sweep 
Myilerioui clock-worlt guide*, and wme hid poller 
Her droway eud, eocb moment, roiici dulf. 

" Of Ihii great, wondrous world «he baa seen mors 
Tban yaa, lay little brook, and cropped ill itore 
Of luecu lent grans on manyi mead and Una; 
And strayed to distant upland* in tbe dawn, 
And ilie hoi had lorae dorlc experience 
Of gracelcsiman'iineralitudaj and hence 
Her ways have not been ways ot pleasantneu, 
ITor all her pallia of peace. But her diatreas 
And grief she bos lived post; your ^ddy round 
Disturbs her Dot, for she ii leuned profound 
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Id d«cp brahminirnl philMapby. 
She diewi-tho cud ot tvtettM nireiy 
Above youT wordly pnttls, brooklat menf, 
Oblivioiu ol all tb' ••' " 



The cow figures in Grecian mytliology, and in the 
Oriental literature is treated as a sacred animal. 
"The clouds ore cows and the rain milk." I remcra- 
ber what Herodotus sap of tlie Egyptians' worship 
of heifers and steers; and in the traditions of the 
Celtic DOtions the cow is regarded as a divinity. In 
Norse mythology the milk of the coir Aiitihumhia 
afforded noiirishmcnt to tlie Frost giants, and it was 
she that licked into being and iuto shape a god, the 
fitther of Odin. If anything could lick a god into 
shape, certainly the cow could do it. You may see 
her perform this olTico for young Taurus any spring. 
She licks him out of the fogs and bewilderments and 
uncertoinUes in whicli he finds himself on first laud- 
ing upon these shores, and up on to his feet in an in- 
credibly short time. Indeed, tiiat potent tongue of 
hers can almost make the dead alive any day, and the 
creative lick of the old Scandinavian mother cow 
is only a large-Iett«red rendering of the commonest 

&Ct8. 

The horse belongs U> the fiery god Mars. He fa- 
vors war, and is one of its oldest, most available, and 
most formidable engines. The steed is clothed with 
thunder, and smells the battle from afar; but the cat- 
tle npOD & thousand hills denote tlmt peace and plenty 
bear sway in the land. The neighing of tho horse 
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ia & call to battle ; but the lowing of old Brocklcfiice 
in (he valley brings the golden ago ngain. The sav- 
age tribcB are nover witliouC tlio horee ; tlie Scythians 
are all mounted ; but tlie cow would tame and hu- 
mauize them. When the Indians will cultivate the 
cow, I shall tliiiiit their civiliiation fairly beguu. Ke- 
cently, when the horses were sick with tlie epizootic, 
and the oxeu came to tlie city and liclped to do their 
work, what an Arcadian air again filled the streets. 
But the dear old oxen — howawkward and distressed 
they looked ! Juno wept in the face of every one of 
them. Tlie liorse is a true dtizen, and is entirely at 
homo in the paved streets; but the ox — what a 
complete emhwliment of all rustic and rural things! 
Slow, dullbcrnto, thick-skinned, powerful, bulky, ru- 
miuating, fragrant-breathed, when he came to town 
the spirit and suggestion of all Gcorgics and Bucolics 
camo with him. citizen, was it only a plodding, 
unsightly brute that wont by P Was there no chord 
in your bosom, long silent, tliat sweetly vibrated at 
the sight of tliat patient, Herculean couple? Did 
you smell no hay or cropped herbage, see no summer 
pastures with circles of cool shade, hear no voice of 
herds among the liills ? They were very likoly the 
only horses your grandfather ever bad. Not much 
trouble to harness and unharness them. Not much 
vanity on the road in those days. They did all the 
work on the early pioneer iurm. They were the gods 
whose rude strength Grst broke the soil. They could 
live where the moose and the deer could. If therA 
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wai no cloTer or timothy to be had, then tlie twigs of 
the basswood and bireh would do. Before there were 
jet delda given up to grasB, they found ample past- 
urage in the woods. Tlieir wide-spreading horns 
gleamed in the duskiness, and tbeir paths and the 
paths of the cows became the future roads and high- 
ways, or even the streets of great cities. 

All the descendants of Odin show a bovine trace, 
and cherish .ind cultivate the cow. In Norway she 
is a great feature. Frof. Boyesen describes what 
he calls the Sater, the spring migration of the dairy 
and dairy maids, with all the appurtenances of butter 
and cheese-making, from the valleys to tlie distant 
plains upon the mountains, where the grass keeps iresh 
and tender till fall. It is the great event of the year 
in all the rural districts. Nearly the whole family go 
with Uie cattle and remain with them. At evening 
the cows are summoned borne with a long horn, 
called the loor, in the hands of the milk-maid. The 
whole herd comes winding down the mountain side 
toward the Smler in obedience to the mellow blasL 

'Wbat were those old Yikings but thick-hided bulls 
that delighted in nothing so much as goring each 
other ? And has not the charge of beefiness been 
brought much nearer home to us than that P But 
about all the northern races there is something that 
is kindred to cattle in the best sense — something in 
their art and literature tiiat is essentially pastoral 
tweet-breathed, coudnent, dispassionate, ruminating, 
wide-eyed, soft-Toioed — a charm of kin^ tlie Tirtue 
of brutes. 
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The coff belongs mor« especiallf to the northern 
peoples, to the region of the good, green grnsg. She 
is tlie true grating animal. That broud, smooth, al< 
ways dewT nose of hers is just the suggestion of 
green sward. She caresses tho grass ; she sweeps 
off the ends of the leaves ; she reaps it with the 
soft sickle of her tongue. She crops close, but she 
does not bruise or devour the turf like the horse. 
She is the sward's best frieud, and will make It thick 
and smooth as a carpet. 

" The turfy mounUiDa wbors live Uia nibbling shup " 

are not for her. Her muzsle u too blunt; then she 
does not iiu as do the sheep ; she has Qot upper 
teeth ; she eropt. But on the lower slopes, and mar- 
gins, and rich bottoms, she is at home. Where the 
daisy and the buttercup and clover bloom, and where 
corn will grow, is her proper domain. Tlie agricult- 
ure of DO country can long thnve without her. Kot 
only a large part of the real, but much of the potea- 
tjol wealth of the land is wrapped up in her. 

Then the cow has given us some good words and 
hints. How could we get along without the parable 
of the cow that gave a good pail of milk and tlien 
kicked it over. One could hardly keep house without 
it. Or the parable of the cream and tho skimmed milk, 
or of tho buttered bread? We know, too, through her 
aid, what the horns of the dilemma mean, and what 
comfort there is in the juicy cud of revery. 

I have said Uie cow has not been of much servicA 
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to the poets, and yet I remember that Jean iDgelow 
could hardlj' have managed her " High Tide " without 
" Whitefoot " and " Lightfoot " and " Cusha 1 Cusha I 
Cnsha' calling ; " or Trowbridge his " Eveniag at tlie 
Farm," in which the real call of the American iarm- 
boy, of "Co', bosal Co', bogal Co," Co'," makes a 
very musical refrain. 

Tennyson's chanuing " Milking Song " is another 
flower of poesy that has sprang np in my divinity's 
footsteps. 

What a variety of individualities a herd of cows 
presents when you have come to know them all, not 
only in form and color, bnt in manners and dlsposi- 
tion. Some are timid and awkward, and the butt of 
the whole herd. Some remind you of deer. Some 
have an expression in the face like certain persons 
you have known. A petted and well-fed cow has a 
benevolent and gracious look ; an ill-used and poorly* 
fed one a pitiful and forlorn look. Some cows have 
a masculine or ox expression ; others are extremely 
feminine. The latter are the ones for milk. Some 
cows will kick like a horse ; some jump fences like 
deer. Every herd has its ringleader, its unruly spirit 
— one that plans all the mischief and leads the rest 
through the fences into the grain or into the orchard. 
This one is usually quite different from the master 
spirit, the " boss of the yard." The latter is gener- 
ally the most peaceful and law-abiding cow in the lot, 
and the least bullying and quarrelsome. But she is 
not to be trifled withj her will is law; the whole 
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herd ^ve way before her, ihoss that have crossed 
horns with her, and those that have not, but yielded 
their allegiance without crossing. I remember such 
a one among my father's milkers when I was a hoy 
— a slender-homed, deep-shouldered, large-uddered 
dewlapped old cow that we always put first in the 
long stable so she could not have a cow on each side 
of her to forage upon ; for the master is yielded to 
no less in the sUtnchions than in the yard. She al- 
ways had the first place anywhere. She had her 
choice of standing room in tlie milking yard, aud 
when she wanted to lio down tliere or iu the fields 
the best and softest spot was hers. When ttie herd 
were foildered from the stack or barn, or fed with 
pumpkins in the fall, she was always first served. 
Her demeanor was quiet but impressive. She never 
bullied or gored her mates, but literally ruled them 
with the breath of her nostrils. If any new-comer or 
ambitious younger cow, however, chafed under her 
supremacy, she was ever ready to make good her 
claims. And with what spirit she would fight when 
openly challenged ! She was a whirlwind of pluck and 
valor ; and not after one defeat or two defeats would 
she yield the championship. The boss cow, when 
overcome, seems to brood over her disgrace, and day 
after day will meet her rival in fierce combat. 

A friend of mine, a pastoral philnsopher, whom I 
have consulted in regard to tlie master cow, thinks it 
<B seldom the case that one rules all the herd, if it 
number many, but that there is often one that will role 
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nearly alL "Ciirionsly enough," he says, "a caa« 
like this will often occur : No. 1 will whip No. 2 ; 
No. 2 wliips No. 3, and No. 3 whips No. 1 1 so nround 
in a circle. This is not a mistake; it is of)«n tlio 
case. I remember," he continueii, " we once had feed- 
ing out of a large bin in the centre of the yard six 
osen who mastered right through in succession from 
No. I to No. 6 1 but No. 6 paid offtiit score by whip- 
ping No. I. I of^D watched them when they wera 
all trying to feed out of the box, and of course trying, 
dog-in-tlie-manager fashion, each to prevent any other 
he could. They would often get in the order to do 
it very systematically, since they could keep rotating 
about the box till the chain happened to get broken 
somewhere, when there would be confusion. Their 
mastership, you know, like that between nations, is 
constantly changing. But there are always Napo- 
leons who hold their own through many vicissitudes; 
bnt the ordinary cow is continually liable to lose her 
foothold. Some cow slie lias always despised, and has 
often sent tossing across the yard at her horns' ends, 
some pleasant morning will return the compliment 
and pay off old scores." 

But my own observation has been that in herds 
in which there have been no important changes for 
several years, the question of might gets pretty well 
settled, and some one cow becomes the acknowledged 
ruler. 

Th« bully of the yard is never the master, but usu- 
ally a saoond or third rate pusher that never loses 
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on opportanit; to hook those beneath her, or to gore 
the masters if she can get them in a tight place. If 
such a one can get loose ia the stable, she is qxiite 
certain U> ilo mischief. She delights to pause in the 
open bars and turn and keep those at bay behind her 
till she sees a pair of thi'eatcuing horns pressing to- 
wards her, when she quickly passes on. As one cow 
masters oil, so there is one cow that b mastered liy ail. 
These ore the two extremes of the herd, the licad and 
the tail. Between them are all gmdes of authority, 
with none so poor but bath some poorer to do her 
reverence. 

The cow has evidently come down to us from a 
wild or semi-wild state ; perhaps is a descendant of 
those wild, shaggy cattle of which a small band is still 
preserved in some nobleman's park in Scotland. Cu- 
vier seems to have lieen of this opinion. One of the 
ways in which her wild instincts still crop out is tlie 
disposition she shows in spring to hide her calf — & 
common practice iLmong the wild herds. Ilcr wild 
nature would be likely to come to the suriiice at this 
crisis if ever; and I have known cows that practiced 
great secrecy in dropping their calves. As tlieir time 
approached they grew restless, a wild and excitwl look 
was upon them, and if left free, they generally set 
out for the woods or for some other secluded spot. 
After the calf is several hours old, and has got upon 
its feet and had its first meal, the dam by some sign 
commands it to lie down and remain quiet while she 
goes forth to feed. If the calf is approached at such 
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time it plays " 'possam," assumes to be dead or asleep, 
(ill on finding this ruse does not succeed, it mounta 
to its feet, bleats loudly and fiercely, and charges des- 
perately upon the intruder. But it recovers from this 
vrild scare in a little while, and never shows signs of 
it again. 

The habit of the cow, also, in eating the placenta, 
looks to me like a vestige of her former wild instincts 
—the instinct to remove everything that would give 
the wild beasts a clew or a scent, and so attract them 
to her helpless young. 

How wise and sagacious the cows become that ran 
upon the street, or pick their living along the high- 
way. The mystery of gates and bars is at last solved 
to them. They ponder over tbem by night, they 
lurk about them by day, till thoy acquire a new sense 
— till they become en rapport with them and know 
when they are open and unguarded. The garden 
gate, if it open into the highway at any point, is 
never out of the mind of Uiese roadsters, or out of 
their calculations. They calculate upon the chances 
of its being left open a certain number of times in 
the season ; and if it be but once and only for £ve 
minutes, your cabbage and sweet oom suffer. What 
villager, or countryman either, has not been awak- 
ened at night by the squeaking and crunching of 
those piratical jaws under the window or in the di- 
rection of the vegetable patch ? I have had the cows, 
after they had eaten up my garden, break into the 
■taUa where my own milcher was tied, and gore her 
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and devoor ber meal. Tea, life presentB but one ab- 
(orbiag problem to the itreet cow, and that u boff 
to get iDto joar garden. She catches glunpws of it 
over the fence or tbroogh the {uckets, and her imagi- 
nation or epigastrium U inflamed. When tbe spot is 
■uTTonnded bya high board fence, I think I have seen 
her peeping at tbe cabbage* through a knot-bolo. 
At last she learns to open the gate. It is a great tn- 
umph of bonne wit. She does it with her bora or 
her nose, or may be with her ever ready tongue. I 
doubt if she has erer yet penetrated the mystery 
of the newer patent &stenings; but the old-fiuh- 
ioned thumb-latch she can see througb, g^ve her time 
enough. 

A large, lank, muley or polled cow used to annoy 
me in this way when I was a dweller in a certain pas- 
toral dty. I more than half suspected she was turned 
in by some one ; so one day I watched. Presently I 
heard the gate-latch rattle ; the gate swung open, and 
in walked the old bu&lo. On seeing me she turned 
and ran like a horse. I then festened tbe gate on the 
inside and watched agtun. After long wailing the old 
cow came quickly round the comer and approached 
the gate. She lifted the latch with her nose. Than 
as the gate did not move, she lifted it again -and 
ftgain. Then she gently nadged it. Then, the obtuse 
gate not taking the hint, she butted it gently, then 
harder and still harder, till it rattled agua. At this 
juncture I emerged from my hiding place, when the 
old Tillaia scampered off with great ptedpitntion. 
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She knew she was treaptuBing, and she had learned 
that there were usually some swift penalties attached 
to this pastime. 
I have owned but three cows and loved but one. 
' That was tiie first one, Chloe, a bright-red, curly- 
pated, golden-skinned Devonshire cow, that an ocean 
steamer landed for me upon the hanks of the Potoniao 
one bright Alay Day many clover summers ago. She 
came from the north, from the pastoral regions of the 
CalskilU, to graze upon the broad commons of the 
national capital. I was then the fortunate and happy 
lessee of an old place with an acre of ground attached, 
almost within the shadow of the dome of the capitol. 
Behind a high but aged and decrepit board fence I 
indulged my rural and unclerical tastes. I could look 
up from my homely tasks and cast a potato almost in 
the midst of that cataract of marble steps that flows 
out of the north wing of the patriotic pile. Ah, when 
that creaking and sagging back gate closed behind me 
in the evening, I was happy ; and when it opened for 
my egress thence in the morning, I was not happy. 
Inside that gate was a miniature farm redolent of 
homely, primitive life, a tumble-down house and sta- 
bles and implements of agriculture and horticulture, 
broods of chickens, and growing pumpkins, and a 
thousand antidotes to the weariness of an artificial 
life. Outside of it were the marble and iron palaces, 
the paved and blistering streets, and the high, vacant 
mahogany desk of a government clerk. lu that an* 
cieat indoiare I took an earth bath twice a day. I 
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planted mjtelf as deep in the soil as I could to re- 
store the Dormal tone and freshness of my system, 
impaired bj the above menUoiied government ma- 
hogany. I have found there is notliinj; like the earth 
to draw the various social distempers out of one. Tlie 
blue devils tnke flight at once if they see you meau to 
bury them and make compost of them. Emerson in- 
timates that the Bchohir had better not try to have 
two gardens ; hut I could never speud an hour hoeing 
up dock and red-root and twitch grass without in gome 
way getting rid of many weeds and fungus, unwhole- 
some growths that a petty, in-doora life was forever 
fostering in my own moral and intellectual nature. 

But the finishing touch was not given till Chloe 
came. She was the jewel for which this homely sel^ 
ting waited. My agriculture had some object then. 
The old gate never opened with such alacrity as when 
she paused before it. How we waited for her com- 
ing! Should I send Drcwer, Ihe colored patriarch, 
for her ? Ko ; the master of the bouse himself should 
receive Juno at the capitaL 

"One cask for you," said the clerk, referring to the 
steamer hill of lading. 

" Tlien I hope it 'a a cask of nuUE," I said. " I ex- 
pected a cow." 

" One cask it says here." 

" "Well, let 's see it ; 1 11 warrant it has horns and ia 
ied hy a rope ; " which proved to be the case, for 
there stood the only object that bore my name, chew- 
ing its cud, on the forward deck. How she liked the 
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voyage I could not diid out ; but ehe seemed to retish 
so much tlie feeling of solid ground beneath Iter feet 
ODC« more thftC she led tne a lircly step all the way 
liome. She cut capers iu front of tho AVliite House, 
And tried twice to wind luo up iu the ropo as ws 
passed the Treasury. She kicked up her heels on 
the broad avenue and became very coltish aashe camo 
under the walls of the Capitol. lint that night the 
long-vacant stall in the old stablo was tilled, and tlie 
next morning tho cofTco had met with a change of 
heart. I had to go out twice with the lantern and 
survey my treasure before I went to l)cd. Did she 
not como from the delectable mountiunH, aud did I 
not have a sort of filial regard for her as toward my 
foster mother ? 

This was during tlic Arcadian ago at tlio capital, 
before the easy-going southern ways luidgone out aud 
tlie prim new northern ways hod come in, aud when 
the domestic animals were treated with distinguished 
cousideration and granted tho freedom of tho city. 
There was a charm of cattle in the streets and upon 
the commons : goats cropped your rose-bushes through 
the pickets, and uooued upon your front porch, and 
pigs dreamed Arcadian dreams under your garden 
fence or languidly frescoed it with pigments from the 
nearest pool. It was a time of peace ; it was the 
poor man's golden age. Your cow, or your goat, or 
your pig led a vagraut, wandering life, and picked 
np a subsistence wherever tliey could, like the bees, 
ntiidi was almost everywhere. Your cow went fortlt 
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in the momiDg and come homo fraught with milk at 
night, and yon never troubled yourself whore she 
went or how far slie roamed. 

Cliloe tooli rery naturally to iliis kind of life. At 
first I had to go with her a few times anil pilot her to 
tlie nearest commons, and tlicii left licr to lier own 
wit, which never fiiilcd her. IVliat :uivcnturc« she 
had, what oeqiiaintances she made, liow far she wan- 
dercd, I never knew. I never came across lior in 
my walks or rambles. Indeed, on sevor.il occoitiona 
I thought 1 would look her up aud see her feeding in 
nauonal pastures, but I never could liiid her. There 
were plenty of cows, but they were all strangers. 
liut puiictuallj, between four and five o'clock in the 
afternoon, lier white horns would ho seen tossing 
above the gate .and her impatient low be heard. 
Sometimes, when I turned her forth in the morning, 
she would pause and apparently consider which way 
she would go. Should she go toward Kend.ill Green 
to.<lay, or follow the Tiber, or over by the Big 
Spring, or out around Lincoln Hospital ? She sel- 
dom reached a conclusion till she h.^d stretched forth 
her neck and blown a blast on her trumpet that 
awoke the echoes in llic very lantern on the dome of 
the Capitol. Tlien, after ono or two licks, she would 
disappear around the comer. Later iu the season, 
when the grass was parched or poor on the commons, 
and the com and cabbage tempting in the garden, 
CIiloo was loath to depart in the morning, and her 
deliberations were longer than ever, and very often I 
had to aid her in coming to a decision. 
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For two aummers she was a irell-spring of pleasure 
and profit in mj farm of one acre, when iti an evil 
moment I reaolved to part with her and try another. 
In an evil moment I say, for from that time my luck 
ID cattle left me. Ttie godilcss never forgave me the 
execution of Uiat rash anil cniel resolve. 

The day is indelibly stimped on my memory when 
I exposed my Chloe for sale in the public market- 
place. It was in November, a brigiit, dreamy, Indian 
summer day. A sadness oppressed me, not unmixed 
with guilt and remorse. An old Irishwoman came 
to the market also with her pets to sell, a sow and 
five pigs, and took up a position next me. 'We con- 
doled with each other ; we bewailed the fate of our 
' darliDga togetlier; we berated in choinis the wliite- 
aproned but blood-stained fraternity who prowled 
about us. When ehe went away for a moment I 
minded the pigs, and when I strolled about she 
minded my cow. How shy the innocent beast was 
of those carnal market-men. IIow she would shrink 
away from them. When they put out a band to 
feel her condition she would "scrooch" down her 
back, or liend this way or that, as if tlie liand were a 
branding iron. So long as I stood by her head she 
felt safe — deluded creature — >aiid chewed the cud 
of sweet content ; but tlie moment I left her side 
she seemed filled with appreheasiou, and followed 
me with her eyes, lowing softly and eutrealjngly ijll I 
returned. 
At last the money wa* counted out for her, and her 
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rope HirreDdered to the hand of another. How that 
last look of alarm and incredulity, wliich I cattght as 
I turned for a parting glance, nciit to taj heart ! 

Her stall was soon filled, or partly filled, and this 
time with a native — a s|icdnien of what m.iy be 
called the cornstalk breol of Virj^iiia: a slender, fur- 
tive, long-geared heifer just veiling on oowliood, that 
in spite of my best eHbris would wear a j)inchc*l and 
hungry look. She evidently iiilicritc<l a hniopcd 
bock. It was a family trait, and evidence of the 
purity of her blood. For tlie native blooded cow 
of Vir^nia, from shivering over half rations of com 
stalks, in tlie open air, during those bleak and windy 
winters, and roiiming over those parched fields ia 
summer, has come to have some marked features. 
Bor one thing, her pedal extremities seem length- 
ened; for another, her udder does not impede her 
traveling ; fur a third, her backbone inclines strongly 
to the curvet then, she dcspiscth hay. This lost is a 
sure test. OfTer a thorough-bred Virginia cow hay, 
and she will laugh in your face ; but rattle the husks 
or shucks, and she knows you to be her friend. 

The new comer even declined corn ma-d at first. 
She eyed it furtively, tlicn snitfed it Euspietously, bat 
finally discovered that it bore some relation to her 
native •' shucks," when she fell to eagerly. 

I cherish the memory of this cow, hoirever, as the 
viost affectionate brute I ever knevr. Being deprived 
of her cal^ she transferred her affections to her mas- 
ter, and vonld fiun have made a calf of him, lowing 
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in Uie most piteous ftud inconsolable manner when he 
was out of her eight, Lardly foi^cttiag her grief long 
enough to eat her meal, and entirely neglecting her 
belored huska. Often in the middle of the night she 
would set up that sonorous lamentation and continue 
h till sleep was chased from every eye in the house- 
hold. This generally bad the effect of bringing the 
object of ber affection before her, but in a mood any- 

. tbing but filial or comforting. Stilt, at such times a 
kick seemed a comfort to her, and she would gladly 

' have kissed tlie rod that was the instrument of my 
midnight wratli. 

But ber tender star was destined soon to a fatal . 
eclipse. Being tied with too long a rope on one oc- 
casion during my temporary absence, she got her 
head into the meal-barrel, and stopped not till she 
had devoured nearly half a bushel of dry meal. The 
singularly placid and benevolent look that beamed 
firom the meal-besmeared face when I discovered ber 
was something to be remembered. For the first 
time also her spina) column oame near assuming a 
horizontal line. 

But the grist proved too much for ber frail mill, 
and her demise took place on the third day, not of 
course without some attempt to relieve her on my 
part. I gave her, as is usual in such emergences, 
everything I "could think of," and everything my 
neighbors could think o^ besides some fearful pre- 
scriptions which I obtained from a Gorman veterinary 
lurgeou, but to no purpose. I imagined her poor 
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maw distended and inflamed with tlie baking sodden 
mass which no pliysic could penetrate or eiiliyen. 

Tlius ended my second rentnre in live stock. Mf 
tliird, trhich followed sliaq) upon the heels of this dis- 
aster, was scarcely more of a success. Tliis Ume I 
led to tlie altar a buflhlo cow, ns tiioy call tlie " muley" 
down South — a large, sjwttcd, creamy-skinned cow, 
willi a fine udiler, tliat I persuaded a Jew drover to 
part with for ninety dollars. « Pag like a dish rack 
(rag)," g:ud he. pointing to her udder after she had 
hecn nvlked. "Yon vill come pack and gif me the 
udder ten tollar" (for he had demanded en evenhun- 
dretl), he continued, " after you have had her a gouple 
of days." True, I felt like returning to him ailer a 
"gouple of days," but not to pay the other ten dol< 
lars. The cow proved to h^ as blind as a bat, tliough 
capable of counterfeiting the act of seeing to per- 
feclJon. For did she not lift up her head and follow 
with her eyes a dog tliat scaled the fence and ran 
through tho other end of the lot, and the next mo- 
ment dash my hopes thus rdeed by trying to walk 
over a locust tree thirty feet high? And when I set 
tl)e bucket before her containing her first mess of 
meal, she missed it by several iuchcs, and her nose 
brought up agdnst the ground. Was it a kiud of 
far-sightedness and near blindness? Tliat was it, I 
think ; she had genius, but not talent ; she could see 
the man in the moon, but was quite oblivious to the 
nan immediately in her front. Her eyes were tel- 
esoo{»o and required a long range. 
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As long at I kept her in the stall, or confined to 
the inclosure, this strange eclipse of her sight was of 
little conscqticiico. lint trlicn spring carae, and it 
was time for her to go forth and seek her livelihood 
in the city's waste places, I was embarrassed. Into 
what remote comers or into what terra incognita 
might she not wander ! Tliere was little doubt but 
she would drift around homo in the course of the 
summer, or perhaps as often as cvcr^ week or two ; 
but could she be trusted to find her way back every 
night? Perhaps she could ho taught. Perhaps her 
other senses were acute enough to in a measure com- 
pensate her for her defective vision. So I gave her 
lessons in the topography of the country. I led tier 
forth to graze for a few hours each day and led her 
home again. Tlicn I left her to come home alone, 
whicti feat she accomplished very encouragingly. She 
came feeling her way along, stepping very high, but 
apparently a most diligent and interested sight-seer. 
Bat she was not sure of the right house when ghe got 
to it, though she stared at it very hard. 

Again I turned her forth, aud again she came back, 
her telescopic eyes apparently of some service to her. 
On the third day there was a fierce thunder-storm lat« 
in the afternoon, and old buffalo did not como home. 
It had evidently scattered and bewildered what little 
wit she had. Being barely able to navigate those 
streets on a calm day, what could she be expected to 
do in a tempest ? 

After the storm bad passed, and near sundown, I set 
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oat in (juest of her, but could get no clew. I heard 
that ttro cows ]iad been struck by lightning about a 
mile out on tho couinions. My conscience instantly 
told ine tliat one of tlieni was mine. It would be a 
lit cloiiiiig of [he tliird act of tliia pastoral drama. 
Tliiihcrwai-d I beut my steps, and tlicro upon the 
smooth plain I beheld the scorcliod and swollen forms 
of two cows slain by thunderbolts, but neither of them 
hod ever been mine. 

The next day I continued tho scorch, and the noxt, 
and the next. Finally I hoisted an umbrella over 
my head, for tho weatlier liad become hot, and set 
out deliberately and systematically to explore every 
foot of oi>en common on Capitol bill. I tramped 
many miles, and found every mau'n cow but my own 
— some twelve or fifteen Jiundrcd, I should think. 
I saw many vagrant boys and Irish and colored 
women, nearly all of whom bad seen a buffalo cow 
that very day that answered exactly to my descrip- 
tion, but in such diverse and widely separate places 
that I knew it was no cow of mine. And it was 
astonishing how many times I was myself deceived; 
bow many rumps or heads, or line backs or white 
flanks I saw peeping over knolls or from behind 
fences or other objects that could belong to no cow 
but mine I 

Finally I gave up the search, concluded the cow 
had been stolen, and adverUsed her, ofiering a reward. 
But days passed, and no tidings were obtained. 
Hope began to bom pretty low— was indeed on the 
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poiot of going oat altogether, when one afUmoon, as 
1 1TO8 strolling over the commonB (for in mj waUu I 
■dll hovered about the scenes of my lost milcher), I 
saw the rump of a cow, over a grassy knoll, that 
looked fiuniliar. Coming nearer, the beast lifted up 
her head; and, behold! it was she I only a few 
squares from home, where donhtless she had been 
most of the time. I had overshot the mark in my 
sean^. I had ransacked the &r-o% and hod neglected 
the near-^t-hand, as we are so apt to do. Bat she was 
rained as a milcher, and her history thenceforward 
was brief and toucdiing 1 
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BEFORE GENIirS. 

Iv ihere did not aomething else go to the making 
of literature besides mere literary ports, even the best 
of them, how long ago the old bards aod Biblical 
writers would have been sui»erseded by the learned 
professors and gentlemanly versifiers of later times- 
Is there, to^ay, a popular poet using the English lan- 
guage, who does not, in teclinicnl acquirements and in 
the ortilidal adjuncts of poetry — rhyme, metre, mel- 
ody, and especially sweet, dainty fancies — surpass 
Europe's and Asia's loftiest and oldest? Indeed, so 
marked is the success of the latter-day poets in this 
respect, that any ordinary reader may well be puzzled, 
and ask, if the shaggy old antique masters are poets, 
what are tbe refined and euphonious producers of oar 
own day ? 

If we were to inquire what this something else is, 
which is prerequisite to any deep and lasting success 
in literature, we should undoubtedly find that it is 
tbe man behind the book. It is the fashion of the 
day to attribute all splendid results to genius and cult- 
ure. But genius and culture are not enough. "All 
other knowledge is hurtful to him who has not tbe 
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Bdence of honesty and gooduess," says Montiugne. 
Tbe quality of simple manhood, and the uoiversal 
human tnuts, which form the bond of union between 
man and man, whtd form the basis of society, of the 
&mily, of goveniment, of friendship, are quite over- 
looked ; and the credit is given to some spedal facU- 
ity, or brilliant and lucky bit. Does any one doubt 
that Uie great poets and artists are made up mainly 
of the most common universal human and heroic 
characteristics ? that in them, tliough working to other 
ends, is all that construct the soldier, the sailor, the 
£irmer, the discoverer, the bringer-to-pass in any field, 
and that their work is good and enduring in propor- 
tion as it is saturated and fertilised by the qualities of 
these? Good human stock is the main dependence. 
No great poet ever appeared except from a race of 
good iigliters, good eaters, good sleepers, good'breed- 
ers. Literature dies with the decay of the un-Iiterory 
element. It is not in the spirit of something far away 
in the clouds or under tbe moon, something ethereal, 
visionary, and anti-mundane, that Angelo, Dante, and 
Shakespeare work, but in the spirit of the common 
Kature, and the homeliest &ct3: through these, and 
not away from tliem, the path of tbe creator lies. 

It is no doubt this tendency, always more or less 
marked in highly refined and cultivated times, to for- 
get or overlook the primary basic qualities, and parade 
and make much of verbal and technical acquirements, 
that led Huxley to speak with such bitter scorn of 
the " senaeleu caterwauling of the literary olouea," 
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for thU ia not the only country in irhich books are 
produced tliat are a mere skin of elegaot words blown 
up by copious literary gaa. 

In ioiaginalive works, especially, much depends 
upon llie quality of more weight A stem, material 
iucrtia is iudispon sable. It is like the immobility and 
power of resistance of a picco of ordnnnce, upon 
which tbe force and eflicucy of the projectile linally 
depend. lu tlie most daring flights of the master, 
there is still sometiiiug which remains indiflcrent and 
uneommitted, and which acts as reserve power, mak- 
ing the man always superior to his work. He must 
always leave the impression that if be wanted to pull 
hai'der or fly higher be could easily do so. In Homor, 
tliere is much that is not directly available for Ho- 
mer's purposes as poet. Tliis is his personality— 
tlie real Homer — wbich lies deeper than his talents 
and skill, and which works through these by indireo- 
tions. Tliis gives the autliorily ; this is the unseen 
backer, which makes every promise good. 

Whnt depths con a man sound but bia own, or 
what heighu explore ? "Wo carry within us," says Sir 
Thomas Browne, " the wonders we seek without us." 

Indeed, there is a strict moral or ethical dependence 
of tlie capacity to conceive or project great things, 
upon the capacity to be or do tliem. It is as true 
as any law of hydraulics or statics, that the work- 
manship of a man can never rise above the level of 
his character. He can never adequately say or do 
anything greater than he himEelf is. There is no 
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auch thing, for instance, as deep insight iato the mys- 
terf of Creation, without integrity and simplicity of 
character. 

In the highest mental results and conditions the 
whole being sympntliizeg. The perception of a cer- 
tain range of trutli, such as is indicated by Plato, 
Hegel, Sweden boi'g, and wliich is very far from what 
is called "religious" or " moral," I should regard as 
the best testimonial that could be ofibred of a man's 
probity and essential nobility of soul. Is it possible 
to imagine a fickle, inconstant, or a sly, vain, mean 
person reading and appreciating Emerson? Think 
of the real men of science, the great geologists and 
astronomers, one opening up ^me, the other space I 
Shall mere intellectual acumen be accredited with 
these immense results? What noble pride, self-reli- 
ance, and continuity of cliaracter underlie Ifewton's 
deductions I 

Only those books are for the making of men into 
which a man lias gone in the making. Mere profes- 
sional skill and sleight of hand, of themselves, are to 
be apprized as lightly in letters as in war or govern- 
ment, or any kind of leadership. Strong native qual- 
ities only avail in tlie long run ; and the more these 
dominate over the artificial endowments, sloiigh I ng or 
dropping the latter in tlie final result, the more we 
are refreshed and enlarged. Who has not, at some 
period of his life, been captivated by the rhetoric and 
fine style of nearly all the popular authors of the 
Amold and Eingsley sort 7 but, at last, waked np to 
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diaooTer tlut behind tboae brilliant namea was no 
■troDg, loving man, but only a reliucd tasU, a fertile 
invention, or a special talent of Bomo kind or onotUcr. 

Think of the latber of tlie modern novol, and the 
iiishion-pliite men and women that figure in tlicm. 
Wliat noble person bos Dickens sketched, or bos any 
oorelist since Scott? The utter poverty of almost 
every current novelist in any grand universal human 
traits in bis own diameter, is shown in nothing more 
clearly than in the kind of interest tlie reader takes 
in his books. We are led along solely by the inge- 
nuity of tlie plot, and a silly desire to see how the 
afiair come out. What must be the effect, long con- 
tinued, of this class of jugglers working upon the sym- 
pathies and the imogiuauon of a nation of gcstaUog 
women ? 

How tlic best modern novel collapses before the 
homely but immense human significance of Homer's 
celestial swine-herd cntcrtaiuing divine Ulysses, or 
even the solitary watchman, in JEschylus' "Agamem- 
non," crouched, like a night-dog, on the roofs of the 
Atreidoi, waitiug for the signal fires that should an- 
nounce the fall of sacred Ilion 1 

But one need not look long, even in contemporary 
British literature, to find a man. In th« author of 
" Characteristics" and " Sartor Besartus," we surely 
encounter one of the true heroic casL We ore made 
aware that here is something more than a Utlerateur, 
tomething more than genius. Hera is reradty, 
homely directness, and linceritr, and strong primaiy 
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idiosjncnicieB. Hera the man enters into the eati- 
mate of the author. There ia do separatiiig them, as 
there never is in great examples. A curious peryer- 
ut7 runs through nll| but in no vay vitiates the re- 
aulL In both his moral and intellectual natures, 
Carljrie seems made with a sort of stub and twist, 
like the best gun-barrels. The knotty and corru- 
gated character of his sentences suits nell the peculiar 
and intense activity of his mind. What a transition 
from his terse and sharply-articulat«d pages, brimming 
with cluiracter aud life, and a strange mixture of rage, 
humor, tenderness, poetry, philosophy, to the cold dis- 
belief and municipal splendor of Macaulay 1 Nothing 
in Carlyle's coutribulJons seeuu fortuitous. It all 
flows from a good and sullicioat cause in the character 
of the mau. 

Every great man is, in a certain way, an Atlas, irith 
the weight of the world upon him. And if one is to 
criticise at all, he may say that if Cariylo had not 
been quite so consdous of this weight, his work would 
have been better done. Tet, to whom do we owe 
more, even as Americans? And-democratio in his 
oinnions, he snrely is not so in spirit, or in the quality 
(tf his make. The nobility of labor, and the essential 
nobility of man, were never so effectively preached 
before. The deadliest enemy of Democracy is not 
the warning or disseuUng voice. But it is the spirit, 
rife among us, which would engraft upon onr hardy 
Western stock the sickly and decayed standards of 
the expiring feudal world. 
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TTith two or three exceptioos, tliere U little as yet 
in American literature that shovra much advance be- 
yond the merely conventional and scholastjc — little, 
I mean, in which one gets a wkilf of the itrong un* 
breathed lur of mountain or prairie, or a toeto of rude, 
- new power that is like the tonic of the sea. y TUorcau 
occapie« a niche by him«el£ Thoreau waa not a great 
personality ; yet his writings have a strong cliorocter- 
ifltio flavor. He is anli^scorbutic, like leeks and 
onions. He has reference, also, to the highest truths. 

It is very likely true that our most native and orig- 
inal characters do not yet take to literature. It is, 
perhaps, too early in the day. Iron and lime have 
to pass through the vegetable before they can reach 
tlie higher organization of the animal, and may be this 
Western nerve and heartiness will yet emerge on the 
intellectual plane. Let lu hope that it will indeed 
be Western nerve and hear^ness when it gets there, 
and not Eastern wit and epigram ! 

In Abraham Lincoln we had a character of very 
marked and lofty type, the most su^estjve study or 
sketch of the future American man that has yet ap- 
peared in our history. How broad, unconventional, . 
and humane 1 How democratic 1 how adhesive! No 
fine arabesque carvings, but strong, unhewn, native 
truts, and deep lines of care, toil, and human sympa- 
thy. Lincoln's Gettysburg speech is one of the most 
i^nine and characteristic utterances in our annals. 
It has the true oudque simplicity and impressiveness. 
It came straight from the man, and is as sure an in- 
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dex of character as the living voice, or the ph^uog- 
nomj, or the persoDal presence ii. Indeed, it may be 
said of Mr. Lincoln's entire course while at the head 
of the nation, that no President, since the first, ever 
in his public acts allowed the man so fully to appear, 
or showed so little disposition to retreat behind the 
featureless political mask which seems to adhere to 
the idea of gubernatorial dignity. 

It would hardly be fitir to dte Everett's speech on 
the same occasion as a specimen of the opposite style, 
wherein ornate scholarship and the pride of talents 
dominate. Yet a stem critic would be obliged to say 
that, as an author, Everett allowed, for the most part, 
only the expurgated, eomplimenting, drawing-room 
man to speak; and that, considering the need of 
America to be kept virile and broad at all hazards, 
his contribution, both as man and writer, falls immeas- 
urably short of that of Ahroliam Lincoln. 

What a oohle specimen of its kind, and how free 
from any verbal tricks or admixture of literary sauce, 
is Thoreau's "Maine Woods"! And what a marked 
gpedmen of the opposite style is a certain other book 
I could mention in which these wild and grand scenes 
serve hut as a medium to advertise the author's fund 
of classic Iore> 

Can tlicre be any doubt about the traits and out- 
ward signs of a noble character, and is not the style 
of an author the manners of his soul ? 

Is there a lycenm lecturer in Ibe country who is 
tbore manoeuTiing for the applause of bis audience ? 
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or R writer who ia willing to make himaelf of no 
wcount for the sake of what he has to any ? Even 
in the best, there is something of the ait and manners 
of a performer on exhibition. The newspaper, or 
magazine, or book, is a sort of raised platform, opon 
which the advertiser odTancca before a gaping and 
expectant crowd. Truly, how well he handUi his 
suhjccti He turns it over, and around, and inside 
out, and top side down. Ho tosses it about ; he twirls 
it; be takes it apart and puts it together again, and 
knows well beforehand wlicre the applause will come 
in. Any reader, in taking up the an^que authors, 
must be Btruck by the contrasL 

" In .ffischylus," says Landor, " there is no trickery, 
no trifling, no delay, no exposition, do garrulity, no 
dogmausm, no declamation, no prosing, .... but the 
loud clear challenge, the firm, nnstealthy step of an 
erect, broad-breasted soldier." 

On the whole, the old authors are better than the 
new. The real question of literature is not simplified 
by culture or a multiplication of books, as the condi- 
tions of life ore always the same, and are not mode 
one whit easier by all the myriads of men and women 
who have lived upon the globe. The standing wont 
is never for more skill, but for newer, fresher power 
— a more plentiful supply of arterial blood. The 
discoverer, or the historian, or the man of sdence, 
nay begin where his predecessor left off, but the poet, 
or any artist, must go bock fbr a, fresh start. With 
him it is always the first day of creation, and b« most 
bepn At th« stump or nowhere. 
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BEFORE BEAUTY. 

Before genius is manlincsB, and beforo beauty is , 
power. Tlie Russiaa novelist and poet, Turgeneiff, 
scattered all through whose works you will Had un- 
mistakable traits of greatness, makes ono of his char- 
acters say, speaking of beauty, " The old masters — 
they never hunted after it ; it comes of itself into 
their compoutions, Grod knows whence, from heayen 
or elsewhere. The whole world belonged to them, 
but we are unable to clasp its broad spaces ; our arms 
are too short." 

From the same depth of insight come these lines 
from " Leaves of Grass," apropos of true poems:— 

"The]' do not seek beauty — thecals HUght; 
Forever touctiine them, or close upon them, follow* beio^, 1aa(^, 
fuD, love-eick." 

The Roman was perhaps the first to separate beauty 
from use, and pursue it as ornament merely. He built 
his grand edifice — its piers, its vaults, its walls of 
brick and concrete — and then gave it a marble en- 
velope copied from the Greek architecture. The lat- 
ter could be stripped away, as in many cases it was 
by the hand of time, and leave the essentiak of the 
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Btmctnre oearly complete. Not eo with the Greek : 
he did not seek the beautiful ; he was beauty ; his 
building had no ornament, it was all structure; in its 
beauty was the flower of necessity, the charm of in- 
born fitness and proportion. lu other words, " his art 
was structure refined into beautiful forma, not beauti* 
ful forms superimposed upon structure," as with the 
Soman. And it is Jn Greek mythology, is it not, 
.that beauty is represented as riding upon the back of 
a lion? as she assuredly always does in their poetry 
aud art — rides upon power, or terror, or savage 
fate ; not only rides upon but is wedded and incor- 
porated with ; hence the athletic desire and refresh' 
ment her coming imparts. 

This is the invariable order of Natnre. Beauty 
without a rank material basis enfeebles. The world 
is not thus made ; man is not thus begotten and nour- 
ished. 

It comes to me there is something implied or un- 
derstood when we look upon a beautiful object, that 
has quite as much to do with the impression mode 
npoQ the mind as anything in the object itself; per- 
haps more. There is somehow an immense and unde- 
fined background of vast and unconscionable energy, 
as of earthquakes, and ocean storms, and cleft mount- 
luns, across which things of beauty play, and to which 
they constantly defer; and when this background is 
wanting, as it is in much current poetry, beauty 
uckens and dies, or at most has only a feeble ex< 
istence. 
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Nature doei nothing merely for beautj' ; beauty fol- 
lows u the inevitable result ; and the final impression 
of health and finish which her works make upon the 
mind is owing as much to these things which are not 
teclinicnllj i^led beautiful, as to those which are. 
The former give identity to the latter. The one b 
to the otlior what substance is to form, or bone to 
jlesh. Tlie beauty of Nature includes all that is called 
beautiful, OS its flower ; and all that is not called bean- 
tiful as its stalk and roots. 

Indeed, when I go to the woods or fields, or ascend 
lo the hill-top, I do not seem to be gazing apon beauty 
at all, but to bo breathing it like the atr. I am not 
dazzled or astonished ; I am in no hurry to look lest 
it be gone. I would not have the litter and debrit re- 
moved, or the lianks trimmed, or the ground painted. 
Wliot I enjoy is commensurate with the earth and sky 
itself It clings to the rocks and trees ; it is kindred 
to the roughness aiid savagery ; it rises from every 
tangle and chasm ; it perches on Uie dry oak-stubs 
with the hawks and buzzards; the crows shed it from 
their wings and weave it into their nests of coarse 
sticks; the fox barks it, the catUe low it, and every 
mountain path leads to its haunts. I am not a spec- 
tator ot, but a participator in it. It is not an adorn- 
ment; its roots strike to the centre of the earth. 

All true beauty in I^Tature or in art is like the ini- 
descent hue of mother-of-pearl, which is intrinsic and 
necessary, being the result of the arrangement of the 
particles — the fiowering of the mechanism of the 
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■hell ; or like tlie beauty of health which cornea out 
of and reaches bock again to the bones and the diges- 
tion. There \a no grace like the grace of strength. 
What sheer muscnlar gripe and power lie back of 
the firm, delicate notes of the great violinist 1 " Wit," 
says Heine, — and tlie tamo thing is true of beauty, — 
"isolated, is worthless. It is only endurable when it 
rests on a solid basis." 

In £ict, beauty as a separate and distinct thing does 
not exist. Neither can it be reached by any sorting 
or sifting or clarifying process. It is an experience 
of the mind, and must be preceded by the conditions, 
just as light is an experience of the eye, and sound 
of the car. 

To attempt to manufacture beauty is as vain as to 
Utempt to manu^ture truth ; and to give it us in 
poems, or any form of art without a lion of some sort, 
a lien of truth, or fitness, or power, is to emasculate it 
and destroy its volition. 

But current poetry is, for the most part, an attempt 
to do this very thing, to give us beauty without beau- 
ty's antecedents and foil. The poets want to spare ns 
the annoyance of the beast. Since beauty is the chief 
attraction, why not have this part alone, pure and 
unadulterated— why not pluck the plumage from the 
bird, the flower from its stalk, the moss from the 
Tock, the shell from the shore, the honey-bag from tlie 
bee, and thus have in brief what pleases ns 7 Hence, 
with rare exceplions, one feels on opening the latest 
book of poems, liks exdaiming. Well, here is the 
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beautiful at lut divest«d of everything else, — of 
truth, of power, of ulalhy, — and one may add of 
beauty too. It charmi as color, or flowers, or jewels, 
or perfume, ctiarma — and that is the end of iL 

It is ever present to liie true artist in his attempt 
to report Nature, that every object as it stands in the 
tircuit of cause and eflect has a history which involves 
its surroundings, and that the depth of the interest 
which it awakens in us is iu proportion as its integrity 
in tliis respect is preserved. In Xatnre we are pre- 
pared for any opulence of color, or vegetation, or 
freak of form, or display of any kind by its prepon- 
derance of the common, ever-present feature of the 
earth. The foil is always at band. In like manner 
in the master poems we are never surfeited with mere 
beauty. 

Woe to any artist who disengages beauty from the 
wide background of rudeness, darkness, and strength 
— and disengages her A-om absolute Nature I The 
mild and beneficent aspects of Nature — what gulfs 
and abysses of power underlie them! The great 
shaggy, barbaric earth, yet the samming up, the 
plenum of all we know or can know of beauty I So 
the orbic poems of the world have a foundation as of 
the earth iUel^ and are beaudfiil because, they are 
something else first. Homer chose for his ground- 
work War, clinching, tearing, tugging war; in Dante,' 
it is Hell ; In Milton, Satan and the Fall ; in 
Shakespeare, it is the fierce Feudal world, with its 
towering and kingly personalities ; in Byron, it !• 
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Bevolt aod diabolic paEsion. When we get ta Ten> 
Dyson the lion is » good deal t&med, bat he is still 
there in the shape of the prond, haughty, and manly 
Norman, and in many forms yet stlmulat«a the 
mind. 

The perceplion of cosmical beauty cornea by a 
vital original process. It is in some measure a 
creative act, and those works that rest upon it 
make demands — perhaps extraordinary ones — upon 
the reader or beholder. We regard mere surface 
glitter, or mere verbal sweetness, in a mood endrely 
passive, and with a pleasure entirely profitless. The 
beauty of excellent stage scenery seems much more 
obvions and easy of apprehension than the beauty 
of trees and hills themselves, inasmuch as the act of 
assodatioa in the mind is much easier and cheaper 
than the act of original perception. 

Only the greatest works in any department afford 
any explanation of this wonder we call Nature, or md 
the mind in arriving at correct notions concerning it. 
To copy here and there a line or a trait is no expla- 
nation; but to translate Nature into another language 
— to bridge it to us — to repeat in some sort, the act 
of creation itself — is the final and crowning triumph 
of poetic arL 



After the critic has enumerated all the stock qual- 
ities of the poet, as taste, fimcy, melody, etc., it re- 
auuni lo be said that unless there is something in 
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bim that ii lioittg idetUily, aomething malogou to the 
growing, puthing, nproduciog forces of Nature, aU 
the reit ia Uie end posa for but little. 

This is perhaps what the Gennan critic, Lessing, 
reslly means hy action, for true poems are more like 
deeds, expressive of somethiog behind, more like acU 
of heroism or devotion, or like personal character, 
than like thoughts, or intellecUons. 

All the master poets have Id their nork an interior, 
chemical, assimilative property, a sort of gastric juice 
which dissolves thought and form, and holds in vital 
fusion religions, times, races, and the theorj of their 
own construction, flaming up with electric and deliant 
power — power without any admixture- of resisting 
form, as in a living organism. 

There are in Nature two types or forms, the cell 
and the crystal. One means the organic, the other 
inorganic ; one means growtli, development, life ; the 
Other means reaction, solidillcation, rest. The hint 
and model of all creative works is the cell ; cri^col, 
reflective, and philosophical works are nearer akin to 
the crystal ; while there is much good literature that 
is neither the one nor the other distinctively, but 
which in a measure touches and includes both. But 
crystallic beauty or out and polished gems of thought, 
the result of the reflex rather than the direct action 
of the mind, we do not expect to find in the best poems, 
though they may be most prised by spedally intel- 
lectual persons. In the immortal poems tlie solids 
we vary few, or do not appear at all as solids ^ u 
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lime and iron — any more Uian they do id orgimia 
nature, in the flesh of the peach or the apple. The 
main tiling in every living organism is the vital fluids ; 
seven tenths of roan is water ; and seven tenths of 
Shakespeare is passion, emotion — fluid humanity. 
Out of this arise his forms, as Yenua arose ont of Uie 
sea, and as man is daily huilt up out of the liquids of 
the body. We cannot taste, much less assimilate, a 
solid until it becomes a liquid ; and your great idea, 
your sermon or moral, lies upon your poem a dead, 
cumbrous mass unless there is adequate heat and sol- 
vent, emotional power. Herein I think Wordsworth's 
" Excursion " fuils as a poem. It has too mucli solid 
matter. It is an over-freighted hark tliut docs not ride 
the waves buoyantly and life<like ; far less so than 
Tennyson's "In Memoriam," wbicli is just as truly & 
philosophica] poem* as tlie "Excursion." (Words- 
worth is the fresher poet ; his poems seem really to 
have been written in the open air, and to liave been 
brought directly under the oxygenating influence of 
ont.door nature i while in Tennyson this influence 
seems tempered or fartlier removed.) 

The physical cosmos itself is not a thought, but an 
act Natural objects do not afiect us like welt wrought 
apecimens or finished handicraft, which have nothing 
to follow, but OS living, procreating energy. Nature 
is perpetual transition. Every tiling passes and presses 
on; there is no pause, no completion, no explanation. 
To produce and multiply endlessly, without ever reach- 
ing the last possibility of excellence, and without com- 
nutting benelf to any end, is the law of Nature. 
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Hiese conuderatioiiB bring us very near the essaa- 
tial difference between prose and poetry, or rather 
bctireea the poetic and tiio didiictic treatment of a 
gubjoct. Tbo essence of creative art is always tlie 
same; namely, interior movemcDt and fusion ; wliile 
the metliod of the didactJo or prosaic treatment is 
fixity, limitation. Tlio latter must formulate and 
dcrme i but tlie principle of the former is to flow, to 
snlTtisc, to mount, to cscnito. Wo can conceive of life 
only as sometliing coDstAUtly btcomiuff. It plays for- 
ever on the verge. It is never m loco, but always tn 
traniitH. Arrest the wind, and it is no longer the 
wind ; close your hands upon the light, and behold, 
it is gone. 

The antitliesis of art in method Is science, as Cole- 
ridge has intimaUtd. As the latter aims at the par- 
ticular, BO the former aims at the universaL One 
would have trutli of det^l, tlie other trutli of ensembU. 
The method of scienoe may bo symbolized by the 
straight line, that of art by the curve. The results 
of science, relatively to its aim, must bo parts and 
pieces ; while art must give the whole in every act ; 
not quan^tively of course, but qualitively —by the 
integrity of the spirit iu which it works. 

Tlie Greek mind will always be the type of the 
artist mind, nuunly because of its practical bent, its 
healthful objecUvity. The Greek never looked in- 
ward, but outward. Criticism and speculation were 
foreign to him. liis head shows a very marked pre- 
dominance of the motor and perceptive principle over 
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the reflective. The expreseioo of the fiice is never 
what we call iatellcctua] or thoughtful, but command- 
ing, liia gods are bot philosophers, but delight in 
deeds, justice, rulership. 

Among tlie didbrences between the modem and 
the classical esthetic mind, is the greater precision 
and dcfiuitenesB of tlie latter. The modem genius 
is Gothic, and demands in art a certain vagueness 
and spirituality like tliat of music, refusing to be 
grasped and formulated. Ilenco, for us (aud this is 
undoubtedly on improvomeut) there must always be 
something about a poem, or any work of art, besides 
the evident intellect or plot of it, or what is on its 
surface, or what it tells. This something is the In- 
visible, the Undefined, almost Unexpressed, and is 
perhaps the best part of any work of art, as it is of 
a noble Personality. To amuse, to exhibit culture, 
to formulate the a»thetic, or even to excite the emo- 
tions, is by no moans all — is not even the deepest 
part Beside these and inclosing all, is the general 
impalpable effect, like a good lur, or the subtle pres- 
ance of good spirits, wordless but more pot«nt &x 
than words. As in the superbest person, it is not 
merely what lie or she says, or knows, or shows, or 
even how they behave, but in the silent qualities like 
gravitation that insensibly but resistlessly hold us; 
so in a good Foem, or any other expression of arU 
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WneitEiN tho nuw hta so fur lost and gnincd in 
being transplanted from Europe to tlie New England 
soil and climate, is well iltiuti'ated bj tbe wri^ngs of 
Emerson. Tliero is greater refinement and sublima- 
tion of thought, greater clcamesB and slutrpness of 
outline, greater audacity of sLttement, but, on the 
other hand, there is a loss of bulk, of uneven, of ad- 
ipose tissue, and sh.ill we snj of power ? 

Emerson is undoubtedly n master on the New 
England scale — tuch a master as the land and race 
are capable of producing. lie stands out dcur and 
undeniable. The n.itional type, as illustrated by that 
section of the country, is the purest and strongest ia 
liim of any yet He can never sulTer eclipse. Com- 
pared with the English or German master, he is un- 
doubtedly deficient iu viscera, in moral and intellect- 
ual stomach ; but, on tl)e other hand, be is of a fibre 
and quality bard to match in any age or land. From 
first to lost ho strikes one as something extremely 
pure and compact, like a nut or ao egg. Great mat- 
ters and tendendes lie folded in him, or rathei^ are 
■ummarized in hia pages. He writes short but preg- 
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oont cb&ptera on great themes, u in his "EnglUIi 
Traits," & book like rich preserves pat up pound for 
pound, a pound of Emerson to ever; pound of Joha 
Bull. His chapter on Swcdenborg in " Representa- 
tive Men" is a good sample of his power to abbrevi- 
ate and restate vrith added force. His mind acts like 
a sun-lens in gaUiering the cold pale beams of that 
laminaTj to a focus irliich warms and stimulates the 
reader in a surprising manner. The gist of the wbola 
matter is here ; and how mndi weariness and dullness 
and plodding is left out I 

In fhct, Emerson is an essence, a condensation ; I 
more so, perhaps, than any other man who has ap- 
peared in literature. Nowhere else is there such a 
preponderance of pure statement, of the veiy attar of 
thought over the bulkier, circumstantial, qualifying, or 
secondary elements.^ He gives us net results. He is 
like those strong artificial ferUllzers. A pinch of him 
is equivalent to a page or two of Johnson, and he is 
pitched many degrees higher as an essayist than even 
Bacon. He has had on immediate stimula^ng effect 
I upon all the twst minds of the countiy ; how deep 
or lasting this indueace will be remiuns to be seen. 

This point and brerity has its convenience and 
value espedally in certain fields of literature. I by 
no means would wish to water Emerson ; yet it will 
not do to lose sight of the fitct that mass and inerUa 
are indispensable to the creator. Considering him 
« Poet alone, I have do donbt <^ his irremediable 
deflcienoy here. Too canot have brood, massiva 
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^ect, de^ lights and shade, or a torrent of power, 
trith tuch extreme refioemcnt and condensadon. The 
lupcrpbospliateB can&ot take tbe place ot the coarMr, 
bulkier fertilizers. Espei^ly in poetry do we re- 
quire pure thought to be well diluudwith tl)6 human, 
eroo^onal qualities. In the writing most precious to 
tlie race, bow little is deRuitian and iutellectnal for- 
mula, and how much is impnlse, emotiODt will-cbar- 
acter, blood, chyle, etc We must have liquids and 
gasoB and solvents. We perhaps get more of them 
in Carljle. Emerson's page has more serene astral 
beauty than Carlyle's, but not that inteuse blast-fur- 
nace heat that mclta down the moat obdurate iacts 
and characters into something plastio and poetical. 
Emerson's ideal is always the scholar, the tattn of 
books and ready wit ; Carlyle's hero is a riding or 
striding ruler, or a master worker in some active field. 
Tlie antique mind no doubt affords the true type 
of health and wholeness in thia respect. The Greek , 
could see, and feel, and paint, and carve, and speak, 
nothing but emotional man. In nature be saw noth- 
ing but personality — nothing but human or super- 
human qualities ; to bim tbe elements all took the 
human shape. Of that Tague, spiritual, abstract 
something which we call Nature be bad no concep- 
tion. He bad no sentiment, properly speaking, but 
impulse and will-power. And the master minds of 
the world, in proportion to tb^r strength, Aeir spinal 
strength, have approximated to tliis type. Dante, 
Angdo, Shakespeare, Byron, Goethe saw mmly < 



{ man, and him not abstract!;, but concretely. And 
tbia is the charm of Burns and the gloi^ of Scott. 
Carlyle has written the best histories and biographies 
of modern Umes, because he seee man vritli such fierce 
and steadfast eyes. Emerson sees him also, but he is 
not interested in him as a man, but mainly aa a spirit, 
AS a demigod, or as a wit or pliilosopher. 

Emerson's quality has clumged a good deal in his 
later vritingB. His com is no longer in the milk ; it 
has grown hard, and we that read have grown liard 
too. He has now ceased to be an expansive, revolu* 
tionary force, but he has not ceased to be a writer 
of extraordinary gripe and unexpected resources of 
■tatement His startling piece of advice, " Hitch your 
wagon to a star," is typical of the man, as combining 
the most unlike and widely separate qualities. Be- 
cause, not less marked than his idealism and mysU- 

' <dsm is his shrewd common sense, his practical bent, 
bis deliniteness — in fact, the sharp Kew England 
mould in which he is cast. He is the master Yankee, 
thecentenoialflowerof that thrifty and peculiar stock. 
More especially in his later writings and speakings 
do we see the native New England trails — the alert- 
ness, eagerness, inqnisitiveness, thrift, dryness, arch- 
ness, caution, tlie nervous energy aa distinguished from 
the old English unction and vascular force. How he 
husbands himself — what prudence, what economy, 
always spending up, as he says, and not down. How 
alert, how attentive ; what an inquisitor ; always ready 
with some test qoestion, witli some &£t or idea to 
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match or verify, ever oa the lookont for some choice 
bit of adventure or ioforma^on, or some anecdote that 
has pith and pointi No tyro backs and lakes his ease 
in hii presence, but is instantlj put on trial and must 
answer or be disgraced. lie strikes at an idea like 
a falcon at a bird. Ilis great fear seems to be lest 
there be some fuct or point worth knowing that will 
escape him. He is a close4)rowcd raiser of tho 
scholar's gikins. Ho turns all values into intellectual 
coin. Every book or person or experience is an in- 
vestment tlmt will or will Dot warrant a good retam 
in ideas. Ho goes to the Itudical Club, or to the 
literary gathering, and listens with the closest atten- 
tion to every word tlut is said, in hope that some- 
thing will be said, some word dropped, that has the 
ring of the true metal. Apparently he does not per- , 
mit himself a moment's indlfTercnce or inattention. 
His own pride is always to have the ready change, to 
speak the exact and proper word, to give to every 
occasion the dignity of wise speech. You are bar- 
tered with for your best. There is no profit in life 
but in tlie interchange of ideas, and tho cliicf snocess 
is to have a head well filled with them. ITard cash 
at tlint ; no paper promises satisfy him ; he loves the 
clink and glint of tho' real coin. 

His earlier writings were more flowing and sugges- 
tive and had rofcreaco to larger problems ; but now 
everything has got weiglicd and stamped and con- 
verted into the medium of wise and scholarly conver- 
sadoD. It is of great value ; these later essays are lo 
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many bags of genuine coin, which it has taken a life- 
time to hoard ; not all gold, but all good, and the fruit 
of wise industry and economy. 
I know of no other writing that yields the reader ,' 
I BO many stroiigly stamped medallion-like sayings and 
distinctions. There is a perpetual refining and re- 
coinJDg of the current wisdom of life and conversa- 
tion. It is the old gold or silver or copper, but how 
bright and new it looks in his pages. Emerson loves 
facts, things, objects, as the workman his tools. He 
makes everything serve. The stress of expression is 
so great that ho bends the most obdurate element to 
his purpose ; as the bird, under her keen necessity, 
weaves the most contrary and diverse materials into 
her nest. He seems to like best material that is a 
little refractory ; it makes his page more piquant and 
simulating. Within certain limits he loves rough- 
ness, but not to the exitense of liarmony. He has a 
wonderful hardmcss and push. Where else in litera- 
tore is tliere.a mind, moving in so rare a medium, 
that gives one such a sense of tangible resistance and i 
force? It is a prindple in mechanics that velocity 
is twice as great as mass ; double your speed, and you 
doable your heat, though you halve your weight. In 
like manner this body we are considering is not the - 
largest, but its speed is great, and the intensity of its 
impact with objects and experience is almost without 
parallel. Everytliing about a man like Emerson is '^ 
important. I find his phrenology and physiognomy 
Aore than ordinarily typical and suggestive. Look 
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at bii picture there—large atrong features on a anuUl 
face and bead — no blank spaces ; all given up to 
expresuon ; a higb predoceous nose, a sinewy brov, 
a massive, benevolent chin. In most men there is 
more face than feature, but bere is a vast deal more 
feature than face, and a coirospondlDg alertness and 
emphasis of cliaractcr. Indeed, the man is made after 
tliis fashion. He is all type ; liis expression is tran- 
scendent His mind has the hand's pronounced anat- 
omy, its cords and sinews and multiform articnlations 
and processes, its oppoung and coordinaUng power. 
If his brain is small, its texture is fine, and its convo- 
lutions deep. There have been broader and more 
caUkolic natures, hut few so towering and audacious 
in expression and so rich in characteristic traits. 
Every scrap and shred of him is important and re- 
lated. Like the strongly aromatic herbs and simples, 
.—sage, mint, wintergreen, sassafras, — the least part 
carries the flavor of the whole. Is there one in- 
different, or equivocal or unaympathizing drop of 
blood in him 7 Where be is at all he is entirely— 
nothing extemporaneous ; his most casual word seems 
to have laid in pickle a long time, and is saturated 
through and through with the Emersonian brine. In- 
deed, so pungent and penetrating is his quality, that 
even his quotations seem more than half his own. 
~ He is a man who occupies every int^ of his right- 
ful territory { he is there in proper person to the &r- 
thest bound. Not every man is himself and his best 
self at all times, and to bis finger points. Many great 



(JiaracteTa, perhaps the groateat, bare more or l«£a 
Qentral or waste groaniL You must penetrate a dis- 
tance before yoo reach the real quick. Or there is a 
good wide margiD of tlie commonplace which is sure 
to put them on good terms with the mass of their 
fellow dtizens. And one would think Emerson could 
afford to relax a little ; that he had earned the right 
to a dull page or two now and then. The second best 
or third best word sometimes would make us appr&- 
ciato his first best all the more. Even his god-father 
Plato nods occaBionally, but Emerson's good breeding 
will not for a moment permit such a slight to the 
reader. 

Emerson's peculiar quality is very subtle, hut very 
sharp, and firm, and unmistakable. It is not analo- 
gous to the commoner, slower going elements, as beat, 
air, fiie, water, etc, hut is nearer akin to that elusive 
but potent something wo call electricity. It is ab- 
rupt, freaky, unexpected, and always communicates a 
little wholesome shock. It darts this way and that, 
and connects the far and tlie near iu every line. 
There is always a leaping thread of light, and there 
is always a kind of answering peal or percuswon. 
With what quickness and suddenness extremes are 
brought together I The reader is never prepared for 
what is to come next ; the sjiark will most likely leap 
from some source or fact least thought of. His page 
. seldom glows and bums, but there is a never ceasing 
oackling and discbarge of moral and intellectual fbroa 
into th« mind. 
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His chief weapon, anil one that he never lays down, 
U ideoljcal irith that of.the great witsf namely, sur- 
prise. The point of hit remark or idea ia always 
sprung upon the reader, never quietly liud before 
him. He hai a mortal dread of tamenesa and flat* 
ness, and would make the very water we drink btte ' 
the tongue. 

He has been from the first a speaker and leotnrer, 
and liis style Iios been largely modeled according to 
the demand of those sharp, heady New England au- 
diences for ceaseless intellectual friction and chafing. 
Hence every sentence is braided hard, and more or 
lees knotted, and though of silk, makes the mind tin- 
gle. He startles by overstatement, by understate- 
ment^ by paradox, by antithesis, and by synthesis. 
Into every sentence enters the unexpected ^ the 
congruous leaping from the incongruous, the high 
coming down, the low springing up, likeness, relation 
suddenly coming into view where before was only 
difference or antagonism. How he delights to bring 
the reader op with a short turn, to impale him on 
a knotty point, to explode one of his verbal bomb- 
shells nnder his very nose. Yet there is no trickery 
or rhetorical legerdemain. His heroic fibre always 
saves him. 

The language in which Taine describes Bacon ap- 
plies with even more force to Emerson : — 

" Bacon," he says, " is a producer of conceptions 
and of sentences. The matter being explored, be 
says to lu : ' Such it is ; tonch it adt on that ude ; it 
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must be approached from the other/ Nothing more ; 
no proof, uo efTort to convince ; he affirms, and nothing 
more i he has thought iu the manner of artiBts and 
poet3,anil he Biicaks after the manner of prophets and 
seers. ' Cogita el visa ' — this title of one of his books 
might be the title of all. His process is that of the 

creators; it is intuition, not reasoning There 

is nothiug more Imzardons, more like fantasy, than this 
mode of tlionght when it is not cliecked hy natural 
and good strong common sense. This common sense, 
which is a l<ind of natural divination, the stable equi- 
librium of an intellect always gravitating to tlie true, 
like the needle to the north pole, Bacon possesses in 
the highest degree. lie has n preeminently practical, 
even an utilitarian mind." 

It is significant, and is indeed the hidden seed or 
root, out of which comes the explanation of much, 
if not the main part of his life and writings, that 
Emerson comes of a long line of clergymen; that the 
blood in Ills veins has been teaching, and preaching, 
and thinking and growing austero, these many gener- 
ations. One wonders that it is s^ll so bounding and 
strong, BO re<l with iron and quick with oxygen. But 
in him seems to be illustrated one of those rare cases 
in the genealogy of families where the best ie carried 
forward each time and steadily recruited and intensi- 
fied. It does not seem possible for any man to be- 
come just what Emerson is from the stump, lltough 
perhaps great men have been the fruit of one gener- 
•tion ; but thero'is a quality in him, an aroma of fine 
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maDiien, a propriety, a chivalry in the blood timt , 
dates bock, and has bocn rcliiied luiil traimmittcd many 
time*. Power is bom witli a man, aud is always 
first baud, bat culture, genius, noble iusdncts, gentle 
manners, ctc^ or tbe easy capadty for these tilings, 
may be, and to a greater or lesser extent are, the 
contribution of the past Emerson's culture is radical „ 
and ante-natal, and never fails him. Tlie virtues of 
all those New England ministers and all tliose tomes 
of sermons are in this casket* One fears Eomctimos 
that be has been too much cl.trilted, or that there is 
sot enough savage grace or original viciousncss and 
grit in him to save him. IIow bo hates tlie royeter- 
ers, and all the rank, turbulent, human passions, and 
is chilled by the thought that perhaps after all Shake- 
speare led a vulgar life I 

When Tyndall was here he showed us how the 
dark, coarse, invisible heat rays could be strained out 
of the spectrum ; or in other words, that every solar 
beam was weighed with a vast, nether, invisible side, 
which made it a lever of tremendous power in organic 
nature. After some such analogy one sees how the 
highest order of power in tbe intellectual world draws 
uixm and is noiii-isbed by those rude, primitive, bar- 
baric human qualities that our culture and pietism 
tond to cut olT and etriun out- Our culture has its 
eye on tbe otlier end of tlie spectrum, where tlic fine 
violet and indigo rays are ; but all the lifUng, round- 
ing, fructifying powers of the system are in 'iie coarse, 
Jark rays — the black devil — at the base, llie angel 
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of light ia f oked with the demon of darknesa, and the 
pair create and sustain the world. 

In rare Boula like Emereon, the fruit of extreme 
culture, it is inevitable that at least some of the heat 

I rays should bo lost, and we miss them eBpeciallj when 
wo contrast him with the elder masters. The elder 
masters did not seem to get rid of the coarse or vul- 
gar in human life, bat royally accepted it, and struck 
their roots into it, and drew from it sustenance and 
power; but tliero is an erer pi-esont suspidon that 
Emerson prefers the saints to the sinners ; prefers the 
prophets and seers to Homer, Shakesiioare, and Dante. 
Indeed it is to be distinctly stated and emphasized, 
that Emerson is essentially a priest, and that the key 
to all he has said and written is to be found in the 
&ct that his point of view is not that of the acceptor, 

: the creator — Shakespeare's point of view — but that 
of the refiner and selector — the priests' point of view. 
He described his own state rather than that of man- 
kind when be said, " the human mind stands ever ia 
perplexity, demanding intellect, domaudlng sanctity, 
impatient equally of each without the other." 

Mudi surprise has been expressed in literary dr- 
de« in this country that Emerson has not tbllowed np 
his first ofT-liand indorsement of Walt Whitman vitii 
fiiller and more deliberate approval of tliot poet, but 
has rather taken the opposite tack. But the wonder 
is that he should have been carried off his feet at all 
in the manner he was ; and it must have been no or> 
dinuy breeze that did it. Emerson shares with hif 
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contemporarie* the vast preponderanco of the cridcal 
and disccrDing intellect over the fervid, mnnl/ quali- 
ties and ikith. Ills power of statement is enormous ; 
his scope of being is not enormous. The prayer he 
uttered miuij years ago for a poet of the modern, 
one who could see in the gigantic mnterinlism of the 
times the carnival of the same dmties we so much 
admire in Greece and Bonie, etc., teems to many to 
have even been explicitly answered in 'Wliitman ; but 
Emeroon is balked by the cloud of materials, tlie din ; 
and dust of action, and the moving armies, ia which 
the god comes enveloped. 

But Emerson has his dilHcul^es with all the poets. 
Homer is too literal, Slilton too literary, and tliere 
is too much of the whooping savage in Whitman. 
He seems to tliink the real poet is yet to appear ; a 
poet on new terms, the reconciler, the poet-priest — 
one who shall unite the whiteness and piurity of the 
saint with the power and unction of the sinner ; one 
who shall bridge the chasm between Shakespeare and 
St. John. For when our Emerson gete on liis highest 
horse, which he does only on two or three occasious, 
he finds Shakespeare only a half man, and tlmt it - 
would take Plato and Menu and Moses and Jesus to 
complete him. Shakespeare, he says, rested wilh the 
symbol, with the festal beauty of the world, and did 
not take the final step, and explore the essence of 
things, and ask, " Whence ? What and Whither P " 
He was not wise for himself; h« did not lead a beau- 
tiful, saintly life, but at^ and drank, uid reveled, and 
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afTilintcd with all iqanncr of persons, and quaffed tha 
cup of life with gusto and relish. Tbe elect, epotleas 
souls will always look upon the heat and unconscious 
optimism of the great [Miet with deep rcgreL But if 
maa would not'< become emasculated, if human life is 
to coo^uuo, we must clicrislt the coarse as well as the 
fiue, tlie root as well as the top and flower. Tlie 
poot>pricst in tbe Emersonian sense bos never yet 
appeared, and what reason have wo to expect him ? 
Tlie poet means life, the whole of life — all your 
ethics and philosophies, aud esscnccB and reason of 
things, in vitnl play and fusion, clothed with form and 
color, and tlirobhing witli passion ; tlie priest means 
a part, a thouglit, a precept ; ho means suppression, 
expurgation, dealh. To have gone fitrther tlian Shake- 
speare would hare been to cease to be u poet and be- 
come a mystic or seer. 

Yet it would be absurd to say, as a leading British 
literary journal recently did, that Emerson is not a 
poet. He is one kind of a poet. He has written 
plenty of poems that are as melodious as tlie hum 
of a wild bee in the tur — chords of wild ajolian 
music. 

Undoubtedly his is, on tlie whole a bloodless kind 
of poetry. It suggests the pale gray matter of the 
cerebrum rather than flesh aud blood. Mr. Wm. 
Bossetti has made a suggestive remark about him. 
He is not so essentially a poet, says this critic, as be 
is a Druid that wanders among the bards and strikes 
the harp witli even more than bardic stress. 
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Not in the poetry of any of liis contcmporariea is 
there such a burden of llie moratory of tliiiiga or «ucli 
round wtnd-Iiarp tones, lines so tcntic and resonant, 
iind blown upon by a breeze fraui tlic higlio^t Itcavcn 
of thouglit. In certAJn rc8])cct8 lio lins gone beyond 
any otiier. IIo lias gono beyond tlku symbol to tlio 
tiling Bigntlied. lie bns emptied juMtic fonns of tlicir 
meaning and made poetry of tlniL lie would fain 
cut iho world up into stars to sliiue iu tlio intellect- 
ual lirmoment. lie is moro aud he is less tliau the 
best. 

lie stands antong other pools like a pine-tree amid 
a forest of oak and maple. IIo seems to belong to 
another race, and to other climes and condidons. 
He is great in ono dirccdon, up ; no daucing leaves, 
but rapt needles ; never abandonment, never a tossing 
and careering, never an avalanche of emotion ; the 
same in sun and snow, scattering his cones, and with 
niglit and obseurit.v amid his brauclics. He is moral 
Jlrst and last, and it is tlu-ongh his impassioned and 
poetic treatment of the moral law that he gains sueb 
an ascendency over his reader. IIo says, as for other 
tilings ho m.ikes poetry of them, but the moral law 
makes poetry of him. IIo sees in tlio world only the 
etliical, but he sees it through the asstheUc faculty. 
Hence his page has the double charm of the beautiful 
and the good. 



One of the penal ties EmcraoQ pajs for his tharp 
dedeion, hia mcntnl pertineDce and resistance, is tho 
curbulmcnt of hia Held of vision and enjoyment. Ho 
IE one of those men whom ihe gods drive witli blind- 
ers on, so that thej see fiercely in only a few direc- 
tions. Supreme lover as lie is of poetry, — Herrick's 
poetry, — yet Irom the whole domain of what may be 
called emotional poetry, the poetry of fluid human- 
ity, tallied by music, he seems to be shut out. Tliia 
may be seen by hb reference to Shelley in his last 
book, " Letters and Social Ainu," and by his prefer- 
ence of the metaphysical poet throughout his writ- 
ings. 'Wordsworth's famous " Ode " is, he says, the 
high-water mark of Englisli literature. What he 
seems to value most in Shakespeare is the marvelous 
wit, tho pregnant s.-)yiiigB. He finds no poet in 
France, and in bis " English Traits " credits Tenny- 
son with little but melody and color. (In our last 
readings, do we not surely come to feel the manly and 
robnst fibre beneath Tennyson's silken vestments?) 
He demands of poetry tliat it be a kind of spiritual 
manna, and is at last forced to confess that there are 
no poets, and that when such angels do appear Homer 
and Milton will be tin pans. 

One feels that this will not do, and that health, and 
wholeness, and the well-being of man, are more in the 
keeping of Shakespeare than in the bands of Zoroas- 
ter or any of the smuts. I doubt if that rarefied air 
will make good red blood and plenty of it. 
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But EmeraOQ makes his point pliun, and is not 
[tidebt«d to OBJ of his teachers for it. It is tho hurdea 
of all bo writes upou tlio subject. The long discourse 
that opens his last volume luis iimuerous sub^licodiiigs 
— ns " Poetry," " I niagi nation," " Creation," " Jlor- 
nls,"and " Tmnsccudeucy ; " bat it Is all a pica for ' 
transcendency. I am reminded of tlie story of an old 
Indian chief who was invited to some great dinner 
where tlie first course was ** succotash." ^Vlieu the 
second course was ready the old Indiim said he would 
have ft little more succotash, and wlien tho third was 
ready he called for more succotash, and so with tho 
fourdi and fifth, and on to the end. In like manner 
Emerson will have nothing but the " spiritual law " 
in poetry, and lie has an ciiormoiu oppctiie for that. 
Let him have it, but wliy sliould bo be so sure that 
mankind all want succotash ? Mankind finally comes 
to core little for what any poet has to tay, but only 
for what he has to tfug. We want the pearl of 
thought dissolved in the wine of life. How much 
better are sound bones and agood digestion in poetry '■ 
than all the philosophy and traDGGeudoutalism in the 
world. 

^Vhat one comes at last to want is power, mastery ; 
and whether it be mastery over the subtleties of the 
intellect as in Emerson himself, or over the passions 
and the springs of action, as in Shakespeare, or over 
our terrors and the awful hobgoblins of hell and 
Satan, as in Dante, or over vast masses and spaces of 
Nature and the abysms of aboriginal man, ss in Walt 
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Whitmaa — ffhat matters it ? Are we not refreshed 
by all ? Tliero ig one mastery in Burns, anotlier in 
Byron, another in Kabclais, and in Victor Hugo, and 
in Tcunyson, and though tlie critic has his prefer- 
ences, tliough he affect one more tliaik anotlier, yet 
who shall say this one is a poet and tliat one is not? 
" Tlicre may Ije any number of suprcmes," says the 
master, and " one by no means contravenes another." 
Every gas is a vacuum to every other gag, says Emer- 
son, quoting the scientist ; and every great poet com- 
plements and leaves the world free to every other 
great poet. 

Emerson's limitation or fixity is seen also in the 
iact that he lias taken no neiv step in his own di- 
rection, if indeed anotlier step could be talcen in 
that direction, nod not step off. Ke is a prisoner on 
his peak. He cannot get away from tlie old themes. 
His later essays are upon essenti.illy the same sub- 
jects as his first. He began by writing U|)OU nature, 
greatness, manners, art, poetry, etc., aiid he is still 
writing upon thcui. He is a husbandman who prac- 
tices no rotation of crops, but submits to the exhaust- 
ive process of taking about tlie same things from bis 
soil year after year. Some readers Uiink they detect 
ft iitlling off. It is evident there is not the same 
spontaneity, and timt tlic soil has to be more and 
more stirred and encouraged, which is not at all to ba 
wondered at. 

But if Emerson has not advanced, he has not re- 
ceded, at least in conviction and will, which is always 



tho great danger with our bold prophots. llie world 
!d wliicli he lives, the tbemei u|)Od wliich lie writes, 
ocTcr l>ecome bocknejcd to liim. Tlicy nre altrays 
fresh and ncir. IIo luu hardened, but timo lias not 
abated one jot or tittle his countgu and ho|)o — no 
eynicism and no relaxing of hU liohl, no decay of his 
fiiith, wliite the noblcnoas of his tone, tlio chivalry 
of liis utterance, it oven moro marked tlian at firet. 
Belter a hundred-fold than liis praise of fino munners 
is tlie delicacy and courtesy and the grace of generous 
breeding displayed ou every page. Why does one 
grow impatient and vicious when Emerson writes of 
tine manners and the punctilios of conventional life, 
and feci like kicking into tho street every diWnity en- 
shrined in tlie drawing-room? It is a kind of insult 
to a man to speak the word iu liis presence. Purify 
the parlors indeed, by keeping out the Choclaws, the 
laughers! Let us go and iiold high carnival for a 
week, and split tlic ears of the groundlings with our 
" coni«mptible squeals of joy," And when he makes 
a dead set at praising eloquence I find myself in- 
stantly on the side of tlio old clergyman he tolls of 
who prayed that he might never be eloquent; or 
when he makes the test of a mau an intellectual one, 
as his skill at repartee, and praises the literary crack 
shot, and defines manliness to be readiness, as he 
does in this last volume and in the preceding one, I 
am filled with a perverse envy of all tlie confused and 
stammering heroes of histoiy. Is Washington Mter- 
ing ont a few broken and uogrammatical sentences in 
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reply to the vole of thanks of the Virginia legislature, 
less manly than the glib tongue in the court room or 
in the club that can hit the mark every iJme ? The 
test of a vrit or of a scholar is one ihing ; the test of 
a man, I take it, is quite another. In this and some 
other respects Emerson is well on^doted hj Carlyle, 
who lays the stress on tlie opposite qualities, and 
charges his hero to hold his tongue. But one cheer- 
iully forgives Emerson the way he puts his thumb- 
I sail on the I>ores. He speaks feelingly, and no doubt 
from as deep an experience as any man in Amenca. 

I really hold Emersou in such high esteem, that I 
think I can safely indulge myself in a little mora 
fiuilt-finding with him. 

I think it must be admitted that he is deficient in 
sympathy. This accounts in a measure for his cool- 
ness, his self-possession, and that kind of uncompro> 
tnising rectitude or in flex ibl en ess that marks his 
career and that be so lauds in his essays. No man 
is so little liable to be warped or compromised in any 
way as the unsympathetic man. Emerson's ideal is 
the man who stands firm, who is unmoved, who never 
langhs, or apologizes, or deprecates, or makes con- 
cessions, or assents through good-nature, or goes 
abroad; who is not afraid of giving offense i "who 
answers you without supplication in his eye" — in 
fiicC, who stands like a granite pillar amid the slough 
of lifb. You may wrestle with tiiis man, he says, or 
swim with him, or lodge in the same chamber with 
turn, or eat at the same table, and yet he is a thou- 
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Mod miles oW, uid can at any moment finish with 70a. 1 
He ia a sheer precipice, is this man, and not to be 
trifled with. You sliriiiking, quivering, acquiesung 
natures, avaunti You seusitive plants, 70U hesitat- 
ing, indefinite creatures, yon uncertain around the 
edges, you non-resistjng, and yon heroes, whose cour- 
age is quicic, but wliose wit is tardy, make way, and 
let the human crustacean pass. Emerson is moulded ' 
upon this pattern. It is no mush and milk that you 
get at this table. ** A great man is coming to dine 
with me ; I do not wish to please him ; I wish that 
he should wish to please me." On tlie lecture stand 
he might be of wood so iar as he is responsive to the ' 
moods and feelings of his auditors. They must come 
to him i he will not go to them ; but they do not 
always come. Latterly the people have felt insulted, 1 
the lecturer showed them so little respecL Then, 
before a promiscuous gathering, and in stirring and 
eventful times like ours, what anachronisms most of 1 
bis lectures are, even if we take the high ground 
that they are pearls before swine. The swine may 
safely demand some apology of him who offers them 
pearls instead of corn. 

Emerson's fibre is too fine for large public uses. 
He is what he is, and is to be accepted as such, only \ 
let us £71010 what he is. He does not speak to uni- 
versal conditions, or to human nature in its broadest, 
'ieepest, strongest phases. His thought is far above s 
the great sea level of humanity, where stand most of 
the world's masters. He is tike one of those mar- 
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velouslj dear mountain lakes whose water line runs 
above all the salt sens of the glohe. He is very pre- 
cious, taken at his real worth. Why find £tult with 

I the isolation and the remoteness id view of the sky- 
like purity and depth? 

Still I must go on sounding and exploring him, re- 
porting where I touch bottom and where I do not. He 

' reaps great advantage from his want of sympathy. 
The world makes no inroads upon him through this 
channel. lie is not distracted by the throng or may 
be the mob of emotions that find entrance here. He 
shines like a star iindioimed by current events. He 
speaks as from out the interstellar spaces. Tls vul- 
gar sympathy makes mortals of us all, and I think 
Emerson's poetry finally lacks just that human color- 
ing anil tone, that llcsh tint of the heart, that vulgar 
sympathy with human life as such imparts. • : ^rl^ .' 

But after we have mode all possible deducUons 
from Emerson there remains the fact that he is a 
living force, and, tried by home standards, a master. 
TVherdn does the secret of his power lie ? He is 

' the prophet and philosopher of young men. The old 
man and the man of tlie world make little of liim, 
but of the youtli who is ripe for him he takes almost 
au mfair advantage. One secret of his charm I take 
to be the instant success witli which he transfers our 
interest in the romantic, the chivalrous, the heroic, to 
the sphere of morals and the intellccL We are let 
into another realm unlocked for, where daring and 
imagination also lead. T^e secret and suppressed 
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heart find* a champioD. To the young man fed u[N)n 
the penny precepts and staple JohnBoniaDitm of Eng- 
lish literature, and of what is generally doled out in 
the schools aiid colleges, it i« a surprise ; it is a rev- 
elation. A new world opens before him. The neb- ' 
nlte of his spirit are resolved or sliown to be irre- 
solvable. The fixed stars of bis inner firoiameut 
are brought immeasurably near, lie drops all other , 
books. lie will gaze and wonder. From Locke or 
Johnson or Wayland to Emerson is liko a cliange 
fWim the school history to the "Arabian Kights." 
Tliere may he extravagaacea and some jugglery, but 
for all tliat the lesson is a genuine one, and to us 
of tliis generation immense. 

Emerson is the knight errant of the moral sent!* 
ment. He leads in our time and country, one illus- 
trious division, at least, in the holy crusade of the 
, niTections and the intuitions against the usurpations 
of tradition and theological dogma. He marlcs the 
flower, the culmination, under American conditions 
and in tho finer iur of the new world, of the reaction 
begun by the Gorman philosophers and passed along 
by later French and English tliinkers, of man against 
circumstance, of spirit against form, of the present 
against tho past. What splendid alTirmation, what 
inspiring audacity, what glorious egoism, what gener- . 
ous brag, what sacred impiety! There is an icht 
about his words and a brave challenging of immense 
odds that b like an army with banners. It stirs the 
blood like a bugle call : beauty, bravery, and a sacred 
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cause — tlie three thiogs that wia with U8 always. 
The first essay ie a forlorn hope. See what the 
chances are: " Tlie world exists for the education of 
each man Ileshouldseethathe can liveall his- 
tory in his own person. He must sit solidly at home, 
and not suffer himself to be bullied by kings or em- 
pires, but know tliat he is greater than all the geog- 
raphy and all the government of the world; he must 
transfer tlie point of view from wliich history is com- 
monly read from Kome and Athens and London to 
himself, and not deny his conviction tliat he is the 
court, and if England or Egypt have anything to say 
to him, he will try the case ; if not, let them forever 

, he silenL" In every essay that follows there are the 
same great odds and the same electric call to the 
youth to ioce them. It is indeed as much a world of 
fable and romance th.it Emerson introduces us to as 
we get in Homer or Herodotus. It is true, all troe— 
true as Arthur and his knights, or " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress," and I pity tlie man wl)o has not tasted its intox- 
ication, or who can see nothing in it. 

The intuitions are the bright band, without armor 

' or shield, that slay the mailed and bucklered ^ante 
of the understanding. Government, institutions, re- 
ligions, fall before the glance of the hero's eye. Art 
and literature, Shakespeare, AngeIo,_£schylus, arc 
bumble suppliants before you, the king. The com- 
monest fact is idealized, and the whole relation of 
man to the universe is thrown into a kind of gigantic 
perspec^ve. It is not much to say there is ezogger- 
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atiou ; tbe Ter; itart make* Moluunnied's attitode 
toward Uie mouutaia tame. Tlie mouniiun thaU 
oomo to Mohamoaed, aud in the eyca of all bom 
readers of Emertoo, the mountain does come, and 
comes with alacrity. 

Some shrewd judges apprehend tliat Emerson is 
not going to last; basing tlicir opinion upon tlie fact, 
already alluded to, that we outgrow him, or pass 
through him as through an experience tliat we can- 
not repeat He is but a bridge to other things; he 
gets you over, lie is an exceptional fact in liter- 
ature, say tliey, and does not represent lasting or uni- 
versal conditions. He is too fine for the rough wear 
and tear of atjes. True we do not outgrow Dante, 
or Cervantes, or Bacon ; and I donht if the Anglo- 
Saxon stock at least ever outgrows that king of ro- 
mancers, Walter Scott. 'JTIicBe men and their like . 
appeal to a larger audience, and in some rcsjiects a 
more adult one ; at least one more likely to he found 
in every age and people. Their achievement was 
more from tlie common level of human nature tlian i 
are Emerson's astonishing paradoxes. Yet I heliove 
hie work has tlio seal of imraortility upon it as much 
as tliat of any of them. No doubt he has a meaning 
to us now and in this country that will be lout to suc- 
ceeding time. His religious significance will not be 
BO important to the next generation. He is being or 
has been so completely absorbed by bis tiroes, that 
readers and hearers hereafter will get him from a 
thoasaod sources, or bis contribulion will become the 
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common property of the race. All the masters prob- 
ably had some peculiar import or tie to their con- 
temporaries that we at a distance misa. It is thought 
by scholars that we have lost the key, or one key, to 
Dante, and Chaucer, and Shakespeare — the key or 
the insight that people living under the same roof 
get of each other. 

But asido from and over and above everything else, 
Emerson appeaU to youth and to geniut. If you have 
these, you will understand him and delight in him ; 
if not, or neither of them, you will make little of him. 
And I do not see why this should not be just a« true 
uy time hence u at present. 
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THE FUGHT OF THE EAGU!. 



TO WALT WHITMAN. 
" I, lUrtf-ilic fan tU, <■ ptrfat Anllik, itftn, 

Cbuti DuiMUIia 

HbAJ mj tlut tiiou tA i^k, mrt growing old, 

TtaDO Paal of aneauquimble beilth, 

Wth joutb f*i-i(ntchinl, thnnigh Um (oldsa WMlIb 
01 Kunirnn, to DDmth'i fcvatful, (risddly oold, 
Th* BHcr-blcoehlnf tytt, (tut did behold 

Llfe'i telr ind foul, with mcunnltH uiiitent. 

And ■■» no V hiUkI, ■mkloud u X\aj bgnt 
Onr lb* dj'ing Htldior In tb« fold 

at U17 lirgt CDinndg loTS ; — tbea broke Uu tau I 
l-Tlsil, Uw beqtuatlitd klH, 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 



Whoeveb hu witneaseil the flight of my of the 
great birds, aa the eagle, the condor, the sea-gulls, the 
proud hawks, etc, ho* perhaps felt that the poetic 
suggetlion of the feathered tribes is not all confined 
to the street and tiny songsters — the thrushes, cana- 
ries, and mocking-birds of the groves and orchards, or 
of the gilded cage in my lady's chamber. It is by 
some such analogy that I would indicate the charac- 
ter of tlie poetry I am about to discuss — compared 
with that of tlie more popular and melodious singer ; 
the poetry of the strong wing and the daring flight 

Well and profoundly has a Danish cridc said, in 
" For Ide og Virkclighed " {" For the Idea and the 
Keality"), a Copenhngen magazine; — 

"It maybe candidly admitted that the American 
poet has not the elegance, special melody, nor r»- 
eherehi aroma of the accepted poets of Europe or his 
own country; but his compass and general harmony 
are infinittily greater. The sweetneea and spice, the 
' poetic ennui, the tender longings, tlie exquisite art- 
finish of those choice poets are mainly unseen and 
unmet in him — perhaps because he cauoot achieve 
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them — more likely because he disdains them. Bnt 
there is an electric living toul in his poetry, fiir mora 
fermenting and bracing. His wings do not glitter in 
their movement from rich and vori-colored plumage, 
nor are his notes those of the accustomed song-birds; 
bnt his flight is the flight of the eagle." 

Yet, there is not only the delighting of the ear 
irith the outpouring of sweetest melody, and its loft- 
■ons — hut there is the delighting of the eye and soul 
through tliat soaring and circling in tlie vast empy- 
rean of " a strong bird on piuioos Iree " — lessons of 
freedom, power, grace, and spiritual suggesdon — 
nst, unparalleled, /brtfi&M lessons. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since Walt 
Whitman printed (in 1855) his first thin beginning 
volume of "Leaves of Grass;" and holding him to 
the test which he himself early procliumed, namely, 
" that the proof of the poet shall be sternly deferred 
till his country has ahsorb'd him as affectionately as 
be has absorb'd it," he is yet on trial, yet makes his 
appeal to an indiSereot or to a scornful audience. 
That his complete absorption, however, by his own 
country, and by the world, is ultimately to take place, 
is one of the beliefs that grows stronger and stronger 
within me as time passes, and I. suppose it is with 
a hope, to help fbrward this absorption that I writ« 
of him now. Only here and there has he yet 
efiecled a lodgment, usoally in the younger and 
mora virile minds. But conudering the unparal' 
leled andodty of his undertakiDg, and the absence 
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in moat critict and readers of an^Uiing like full groTnt 
and robust esthetic porception, the wonder really ii 
not that he should hare made such slow progress, but 
tliat he should have gained any foothold at all. Tlie 
whole literary Itckuique of the race for the last two 
hundred years has been squarely against him, laying 
as it does the emphasis upon form and scholarly en- 
dowments instead of upon abori^nal power and man- 
hood. 

My own mastery of the poet, incomplete as it is, 
has doubtless been much fiidlitated by contact^ 
talks, meals, jaunts, etc — with him, stretching 
through a decade of years, and by seeing how erery- 
tliing in his penonitd was resumed and carried for- 
ward in his literary expression ; in fact, how the one 
was a living commentary upon the other. After the 
test of time notliing goes home like the lest of actual 
intimacy, and to tell me that '^Vhitman is not a large, 
fine, fresh, ma^etio personality, making you love 
him, and want always to be wiUi him, were to tell me 
that my whole past li& is a deception, and all the 
impression of my perceptives a fraud. I have studied 
him as I have studied the birds, and have found that 
the nearer I got to him the more I saw. Nothing 
aliout a first-class man can bo overlooked ; he is to 
be studied in every feature,— in his physiology and 
phrenology, in the shape of his head, in his brow, his 
eye, his glance, his nose, bis ear (the ear is as indica- 
dve in a man as in a horse), his voice. In Whitman 
alt these things are remarkably strikmg and sugges- 
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tire. His face exliibits a rare corabinn^on of liniv 
mony and sweetnesB with strength, — strength like 
the vaults anri piers of the Roman architecture. 
Sculptor never carved a finer ear or a more imngina- 
tire brow. Then his lieavy-lidded, absorbing eye, 
his sympathetic voice, and the impression wliich he 
makes of starting from the broad bases of the uni- 
versal human traits. (If Whitman was grand in his 
physical and perfect liealth, I think him itir more so 
now (1877) cliecrfully mastering paralysis, penury, 
and old age.) You know on seeing the man and 
becoming familiar with his presence, that if lio achieve 
the height at all it will be from where every man 
stands, and not from some sjKcial genins, or excep- 
tional and adventitious point. He does not make the 
impression of the scholar or artist or lilteraUur, but 
such as you would imagine the ant^cjue heroes to 
make, tliat of a sweet blooded, receptive, perfectly 
normal, catliolic man, with, further than that, a look 
about him that is best suggested by tho word ele- 
mental or cosmical. It w.ts this, doubtless, that led 
Thoreau to write, after an hour's interview, " that he 
suggested something a little more than human." In 
fact, llie main clow to Walt Whitman's life and per- 
sonality, and the expression of them in liis poems, is 
to be found in about the largest emotional clement 
that h.ts appeared anywhere. This, if not controlled 
by a potent Ritional balance, would either have tossed 
him helplessly forever, or wrecked him as disastrously 
u ever storm and gale drove ship to ruin. These 
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volcnnic emotional flros appear everywhere in tits 
books, Had it is really these, aronsed to intense nctiv- 
ity And unnntuml strain during tli« four years of tlie 
nrar, and persistent laltors in tlie lioapitatg, that liave 
resulted in his illness nn<1 paralysis since. 

It has been impossible, I say, to resist these per- 
sonal impressions and magnetisms, anil irapOEsil)Ia 
with mo not to follow them up in the poems, in doing 
ivhicb I found tliat liis " Leaves of Gross " was really 
the drama 0/ himirtf, played ujkiu various and succes- 
sive stages of nature, history, passion, experience, 
patriotism, etc., and that he hail not made, nor had be 
intended to make, mere excellent " poems," tunes, 
statues, or statuettes, in tiio ordinary sense. 

Before the man's complete ncceptnuce and assimila- 
tion by America, !ie may liave to ho first passed down 
through the raiixls of critics and commentators, and 
given to the people with some of liia rank now quality 
taken off — a quality like tliat n-bich adheres to ob- 
jects in tlie open air, nnd makes them eitlter forbid- 
ding or ottractivc, as one's mood is hcaltliful and robust 
or feeblo and languid. Tlio processes are silently at 
work. Already seen from a distance, and from other 
atmospheres and surroundings, he assumes magnitude 
and orbic coherence; for in curious contrast to the 
general denial of Whitman in this country (tliougli lia 
has more lovers and admirers here than is generally 
believed) stands the reception accorded him in Eu- 
rope. The poets there, almost without exception, 
recognize hi* traosceadent quality, the men of sci- 
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ence his thorough GciendGc baus, the republicaos his 
inborn domocntcy, and all his toweriug pictureequd 
persoaality and modcranesa. Prof. GUSbrd says he 
ia more tlioroughly in harmony with the epirit and 
letter of advanced scientiBm than any other living 
poet. Prof. Tyrrell and Mr. Symonds find him em- 
inently Greek, in the sense in which to be natural 
and " sclf-regnlatcd by the lair of perfect health," is to 
be Greek. Tlie French " Revue des Deux Mondes" 
pronounces his war poems the most vivid, the most 
humanly passionate, and the most modern^ of all the 
verse of the nineteenth century. Freiligrath trans- 
lated him into German, and hailed him as the founder 
of a new democratic aud modem order of poetry, 
greater than the old. But I do not propose to go 
over the whole list here ; I only wish to indicate tliat 
the absorption is well commenced abroad, and that 
probably her poet will at last reach America, by way 
of those &r-ofr, roundabout channels. Tlie old mother 
will first masticate and moisten the food which is still 
too tough for her offspring. 

When I first fell in with " Leaves of Grass" I was 
taken bj isolated passages scattered here and there 
through the poems ; tJiese I seized upon, and gave 
myself no concern about the rest. Single lines in it 
often went to the bottom of the questions that were 
vexing me. The following, though less here than 
when encountered in the frame of mind which tb« 
poet bc^ts in you, curiously settled and stratified a 
cerbun range of turbid fluctuating inquity: — 
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" Thet« una narar aor mora inceptimi than then ij now, — 
Ifor uijr ntora yitath or ago than tlwre <a now ; 
And will na<rar ba taj nun pcifeclion tbao then ii now,. 
Nor aaj OHni heaTcn or hell Ihan Ihcra 1> now." 

These lines, also, early hod an Bttrac^oa for me I 
eonld not define, and trere of great Hrvice : — 
"Pleasantlir and wcll-auiled I wa[k, 
Whitbcr I walk I cannot doGnt. but I know it i> good, 
Th< whola univcne indieatea that it i* good, 
Tha pait and tha prueni iadicala that it ia good." 

In tbe follotring episode, too, there was to me some- 
thing far deeper than tho words or story : — 

" Tlia Tunawaj' alava canu to my home and etopt ouliide; 
I heard hia motioaa crackling ths twigi of llio wood-pile; 
TliTougli the awnng halE-door o( tbe kitcheo I aaw him iimpajr 

and weak. 
And went wbara ha aat on a If^, and led him in, and uiured 

him, 
And brought water and filt'd a tab for bia aweated body and 

bniia'd feet, 
And gave bim a room that entered from my own, and gave hin 

aoma coana elaan clothci; 
And remember perfectly well hii tevalriiig eyei and hia awk- - 

wardneaa. 
And remenber putting plaataia mi tha galla of hia neck and 

He Itajad with me a week before ha waa recuperated and pasa'd 

North; 
(I had bim ait next ma at labia — my iirctoek ieaa'd in tlia 



But of the book as a whole I could form no ade- 
quate conception, and it was not till many years, and 
After I had known the poet himself, as already stated, 
ttuit I saw in it a teeming, rushing globe well worthy 
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atj best days and strength to aarrouad and oompre- 
heod. 

One ihing tliat early took m« in the poems was 
(as before alluded to) the tremendous personal force 
back of them, and felt' through them as the sun 
through vapor ; not merely intellectual grasp or push, 
but a warm, breathing, towering, magnetic Presence 
that there was no escape from. 

Another fact I was quick to perceive, namely, that 
this man had almost in excess a quality in which 
every current poet was lacking — I mean the faculty 
of being in entire symiwithy with actual Nature, and 
the objects and shows of Nature, and of rude, abysmal 
man ; and appalling directness of utterance therefrom, 
at first hand, without any intermediate agency oi^ 
modiUcntion. 

The influence of books and works of art upon an 
author may be seen in all respectable writers. If 
knowledge alone made literature, or culture genius, 
there would be no dearth of these things among the 
moderns. But I feel Imund to say that there is some- 
thing higher and deejier than the influence or perusal 
of any or all books, or all other productions of gen- 
ins — a quality of information which the masters can 
never impart, and which all the libraries do not hold. 
This is the absorption by an author, previous to be- 
coming BO, of the spirit of Satnre, through the visi- 
ble objects of the universe, and his affiliation with 
them subjectively and objectively. Not more surely 
U tbe blood quickened and parified by contact with 
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tlie nnbrenihcd lur, than is the spirit of man vitalized 
uid mode Btroog by intorcourao witli the real things 
of the earth. . Tlie calm, aU-pcrmitting, wordless 
spirit of Nature — yot so eloquent to him wito hath 
ears to heart Tlio suiiriGe, tlie heaving sea, the 
woods and mountnins, tlie storm and the wliistling 
winds, the gentle summer day, the winter eights and 
sounds, the night, and the liigh demo of stars — to 
have really i>cruscil these, especially from chitdhood 
onward, till what there is in them, so impossible to 
deline, finds its full mate and echo in tlio mind — this 
only is the lore which breathes the breath of life into 
all the resL 'Witliout it, literary productions may 
have the superb beauty of statues, bnt with it only 
can they have the beauty of life. 

I was never troubled at all by what the crimes 
called Whitman's want of art, or his violation of art 
I saw that he at once designedly swept away all 
which the said critics have commonly meant by tliat 
term. The domiuant impression was of the living 
presence and voice. lie would have no curtains, ho 
said, not the finest, between himself and his reader; 
and in thus bringing me face to £ice witli his subject 
I perceived he not only did not escape conventional 
art, but I perceived an enlarged, enfranchised art in 
tj lis very abnegation of arC "When half-gods go, 
whole gods arrive." It was obvious to me that the 
new stylo gained more than it lost, and that in this 
fullest operatic launching forth of the voice, though 
it sounded strangely at first, and required the ear to 
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get used to it, there might be quite as much science, 
Bnd a good ileal more power, thau in the tuneful but 
coDStricted measures we were accustomed to. 

To the eye the page of the new poet presented 
about the same contrast with the page of the popular 
poets that trees and the free unbidden growths of 
nature do with a carefully clipped liedge ; and to the 
spirit the contrast was about the same. The hedge 
is the more studiedly aud obviously beautJfuI, hut ah I 
there is a kiud of beauty and satis&cdou in trees that 
one would not care to lose.' There is symmetry and 
proportion In the souuet, but to me there is some- 
thing I would not exchange for them in the wild 
■wing and balauce of mauy unmeasured and un- 
rhymcd passages ia Shakespeare: like the one for in- 
■tanca in which these lines occur : — 

" To ba imprinned in th« Tieirlen wlndi. 

And blown witti rcttlgu violanc* niind 
About tha pendant world." 

Here is the spontaneous grace and symmetry of a 
forest tree, or a soughing moss of foliage. 

And this passage from my poet I do not think 
could be improved by the verse-maker's art : — 
"Tbitdayboforedawn I uccoded ■ hill and took'd 4t Uioerowdtd 

Ana I isld to mr Sfdrit, IFIm ue ttaim* tht tttfatdtn of a<m 
ori«, and At pUat»rt and knouiUdgt <jf *t«rglAimg in (tut, 
AUlKtUJUPdmdtMiifitdtkemt 

4ikI nr Spirit Hid, JtTo, «« M kitl lkaHf/i,Ui pom and eoK- 
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Such breaking with the routine poetic, &ad with 
the gnuniniir of vene, woi of course a dangerous ex- 
periment, and threw the composer absolutolj upon 
his iatriniic meiit*, upon his inuatclf poetJc and 
rliythmie quality. He most stand or fall by the«e 
alone, since he discarded all artificial, all odventi^ous 
helps. If interior, spontaneous rhythm could not bo 
relied upon, and the natural music and flexibility of 
language, then there was notliing to shield the ear 
from the pitiless hiul of words — not one softiy 
padded verse anywhere. 

All poets, except those of the very first order, owe 
immensely to the form, the art, to tlie stereotyped 
metres and stock figures they find ready to their 
hand. The form is suggestive — it invites and aids 
expression, and lends itself readily, like fiishion, to 
conceal, or extenuate, or eke out poverty of tiiought 
and feeling in the verse. The poet con " cut and 
cover," OS the former says, in a way the prose-writer 
Devor can, nor one whose form is essentially prose, 
like Whitman's. 

I, too, love to see the forms worthily used, as they 
always are by tlie master ; and I have no expectation 
that they are going out of fashion right away. A 
great deal of poetry that serves, and helps sweeten 
one's cup, would be Impossible without them — would 
be nothing when separated from them. It is for the 
ear and the sense of tnne, and of carefully carved 
and modeled forma, and is not meant to arouse the 
soul with the taste of power, and to start off on 
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journeys for itself. But the great inspired utter- 
ances, like the Bible — wliat would they g^n by 
being cast in the moulds of metrical verse ? 

In all that concerns art, viewed from any high 
stand-point, — proportion, continence, self-control, 
un^tering adherence to natural standards, subordi* 
nadoQ of parts, perfect adjustment of the means to 
the end, obedience to inward law, no trifling, no lev- 
ity, no Btrmuiag afler effect, impartially attending to 
the back and loins as well as to the head, and even 
tolding toward his subject an attitude of perfect ac- 
ceptance and equality, — principles of art to which 
alone the great spirits are amenable, — in all these 
respects, I say, this poet is as true as an orb in 
astronomy. 

To his literary expression pitched on scales of such 
unprecedented breadth mid loftiness, the contrast of 
his personal life comes in with a foil of curious home- 
liness and umplicity. Perhaps never before has the 
absolute and average eomtnoiinett of humanitg, been 
so steadily and unaffectedly adhered to. I give here a 
glimpse of him in Washington on a Navy Yard horse 
car, toward the close of the war, one summer day at 
sundown. The car is crowded and suffocatingly hot, 
with many passengers on the rear platform, and 
among them a bearded, florid-faced man, elderly, but 
agile, resting against the dasli, by the side of the 
young conductor, and evidently his intimate friend. 
The man wears a broad-brim white hat. Among the 
jam inude near the door, a young Englishwoman, of 
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the workiDg cl&u, witb two chndres, has had troabia 
all tlie way with the youngeit, « itrong, fat, fretful 
bright babe of fourteen or fifteen mouths, who hid* 
fair to won7 the mother completely out, besides be- 
coming ■ howling noitaace to ereiybody. Ai the car 
tnga around Capitol Hill the young one is more de- 
moniac than ever, and the flushed and perspiring 
mother ii just ready to hurst into tears with wearioeaa 
and vezadon. The car stops at the top of the hill 
to let off most of the rear platform passengers, and 
the white-hatted man reaches luslde and gently but 
firmly disengaging the babe from its stifling place ia 
the mother's arms, takes it in his own, and out in the 
air. The astonished and eidted child, partly in fear, 
partly in sa^s&ction at the cliange, stops its scream- 
ing, and as the man adjusts it more securely to bis 
breast, plants its chubby hands against him, and push- 
ing offas iiir as it can, gives a good long look squarely 
in fais face — then as if saUsfied snuggles down with 
its head on his neck, and in less than a minute is 
sound and peacefully asleep without another whimper, 
utterly fagged out. A square or so more and the 
conductor, who has had an unusually hard and nuin- 
termpled day's work, gets off for bis first meal and 
relief since morning. And now the white-hatted 
man, holding the slumberiug babe also, acts as con- 
ductor the rest of the distance, keeping his eye on 
the passengers inside, who have by this time thinned 
ont greatly. Ha makes a very good conductor, too, 
palling the bell to stop or go on as needed, and 
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Mem* to enjoy the occupation. The babe meanwhile 
rests its Hit cheeks close on his neck and gray beard, 
one of his arms vigilantly surrounding it, while tbo 
other Bignals, from time to time, with the strap ; and 
the flofiUed mother inside has a good half hoar to 
breathe, and cool, and recover herself. 



No poem of our day dates and locates itself as 
absolntely as " Leaves of Gross ;" but suppose it had 
been written three or four centuries agO) and had lo- 
cated itself in medioival Europe, and was now first 
brought to light, together with a history of Walt 
Whitman's simple and disinterested life, can there bo 
any doubt about the cackling that would at once break 
out in the whole brood of critics over the golden egg 
that had been uncovered F This I reckon would be 
aiavorite passage witli all : — 

" Ton Ml 1 I resigD mytelt to you also — I gues* wbat you tnesa i 
t behold from tb> beach your crooked invitiog Sngera) 
I believe you retuis to go back without feoling of ma; 
Wa mn»t hava a lum logclher — I undren — hurry me oat of 

light of the land; 
Cuahion ma «oft, rock ma in billowy drowxj 
Daih me with amorou* wel — I can repay you. 

" Sea of itretch'd ground^welli I 
Sea breathing brood and eoovuliWa breathg ! 
Saa ot the brloe of life] aea of unahovei'd yet always ready 

Howler and icooper of itormi I caprioioiu aod daluty lea I 

I am iatagral witb you-~I loo am of oae phoae, and of all 
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This other passage wonld afford many a text for the 
moralists and essayists : — 

" Ot pemn* ■rrived M high poulioni, unmom«i, WMlth, UtuH- 

■rahip, ind lh« lik«; 
To in>, *ll ihil ihon penoai hm arrived at linki twaj from 

them, uctpt «• it TeaulU to their Dodlu kod SouU, 
S« thai otlcn lo me thqr appear gaunt and naked. 
And olisn lo me, eacb on* noeki tha otben, and mocki bimielf 

or herMir, 
And of (ach one, the core ol life, oamel v hippineal, i* lull »t 

Ihe rotten excrement ot magftota; 
And ollen, to me, lliDse men and woinen pan unwittingljr tho 

true realiiie* of life, and go toward talH realitiei, 
And often to me Ibey are aliira after what eoMom haa eerred 

tliem, but nothing more, 
And often to no, tUcy are ead, baaty, uawaked aonuambulea, 

walking Ihe duak." 

Ah, Time, you enchantress 1 wlmt tricks you plaj 
with us ! The old is already proved — the past and 
the distant hold nothing but the beautiful. 

Or let us take another view. Suppose Walt Whit- 
man had never existed, and some bold essayist, like 
Mr. Higginson or Mathew Arnold had projected him 
in abstract, outlined Itim on a scholarly ideal back- 
ground, formulated and put in harmless critical pe- 
riods the principles of art which he illustrates, and 
whicli are tlie inevitable logic of his poems — said es- 
sayist would have won great applause. " Yes, indeed, 
that were a poet to cherish ; fill those shoes and you 
have a god." 

How differont a critic's account of Shakespeare, 
from Shakespeare himself— the difference between 
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the hewD or aawed timber, snd the liviDg tree. A 
few jears ago we had here a lecturer from OTer seas, 
who gave to our well-dressed audiences the high, 
moral, and intellectual statement of the poet Bums. 
It was very fine, and people were greatly pleased, 
vastly more so, I fear, than they wore witli Burns him' 
telf^ Indeed, I could not help wondering Iiow many 
of those appreciative listeners liad any original satis- 
&ction in the Scotch poet at first hand, or would 
have accepted him had he been their neighbor and 
fellow-citizen. But as he filtered through the schol- 
arly mind in trickling drops, oh, he was so sweet. 

Everybody stirred with satisfaction as the lecturer 
said, " When literature becomes dozy, respectable, 
and goes in the smooth grooves of fashion, and copies 
and copies again, aoniething must be done; and to 
givo life to that dying literature a man must be found 
not edaealed under its influence." I applauded with 
the rest, for it was a bold saying, bat I could not help 
think iag how Uiat theory, brought home to ourselves, 
and illustrated in a living example, would have sent 
that nodding millinery and faultless tallory flying 
down-st^rs, as at an alarm of fire. 

One great service of Walt Whitman is that he ex- 
erts a tremendous influence to bring the race up on 
this nether side, to place the emoUonal, the assimila- 
dve, the sympathetic, the spontaneous, intuitive man, 
the man of the fluids, and of the afiections, flush with 
the intellectual man. That we modems have fallen 
behind here is nnquestionable, and we in this country 
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more than the Old World peoples. All tlie works 
of Whitman, prose and verse, are embosomed in a 
tea of emotional hnmanity, and they float deeper 
tlian they show ; there is far more in what thoy ne- 
cessitate and imply than In what tUey say. 

It is not so much of fatty degeneralioa that we are 
in danger in America, but of calcareous. The fluids, 
moral and pliysical, are evaporating, suriaccs are be- 
coming encrusted, titere is a deposit of flint in the 
veins and arteries, outlines are abuormally sharp and 
hard, notliing is held in solution, all is prcdpitated in 
well defined ideas and opinions. 

But when I tliiuk of the type of character planted 
and developed by my poet, I tbinlc of a man or 
woman rich above all things in the genial human at- 
tributes, one " nine times folded " in an atmosphere 
of tendcresi, most considerate humanity, an atmos- 
phere warm with the breath of a tropic heart, tliat 
makes your buds of affection and of genius start 
and unfold tike a south wind in May. Your inter- 
course with such a character is not merely intellect- 
ual ; it is deeper and better than tliat. Walter Scott 
carried such a fund of sympathy and good-will that 
even the animals found fellowship with faim, and the 
pigs understood his great heart. 

It was the large endowment of Whitman, in hia 
own character, in this respect, that made his services 
'n the army hospitals, during the war, so ministering 
and efiective, and that renders his "Drum-taps" the 
tenderest and most deeply yearning and sorrowful ez- 
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preGMon of the human heart in poetrjr that eTer wat 
called forth. Indeed, from my own point of view, 
there is no false or dangerous tendency among ub, in 
life or u letters, tliat this poet does not oSset and 
correct. Fret and chafe as much as we will, we are 
bound to gravitate, more or less, toward this mount- 
ain, and feci its bracing, rugged air. 

Witliont a certain self^surrender there is no great- 
ness possible in literature, any more than in religion, 
or in anytliing cUe. It is always a trait of the mas- 
ter, that he is not afraid of being compromised by tlie 
company he keeps. He is the central and main &ct 
in any company. N'othing so lowly but he will do 
it reverence ; nothing so liigh but he can stand in its 
presence. His theme is the river, and he the ample 
and willing channel. Little natures love to disparage 
and take down ; they do it in self-defense, but the 
master gives you all, and more than your due. Whit- 
man does not stand aloof, superior, a priest, or a 
critio ; he abandons himself to all the strong human 
currents; he enters into and affiliates with every 
phase of life ; be bestows himself royally upon who> 
ever and whatever will receive him. There is no 
competition between himself and big subject ; he is 
not afraid of overpraising, or making too much oi 
the commonest individual. What exalts others ex- 
alts him. 

We have had great help in Smerson in certain 
ways — first class service- He probes the conscience 
tod the moral purpose as £bw men have done, and 
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gives much needed stimuIuB tliere. But after him, 
the need u all tlio more pressing for a brood, power- 
ful, opulent, liunian personality to absorb tlieso ideals, 
and moke Boroething more of them than fine sayings. 
With Emerson alone ne are rich in sunlight, but 
poor in rain and dew— poor, too, in soil, and in the 
moist, gestating earth principle. Emerson's tendency 
is not to broaden and cnHcli, but to concentraM and 
refine. 

Then, is there not an excessive modesty, without 
warrant in philosophy or nature, dwindliifg us in thb 
country, drying us up in the viscera? Is there not a 
decay — a deliberate, strange abnega^on and dread 
— of sane sexuality, of maternity and paternity, 
among us, and in our literary ideals and social types 
of men and women 7 For myself I welcome any 
evidence to the contrary, or any evidence that deeper 
and counteracting agencies are at work, as unspeat^- 
ably precious. I do not know whero this evidence is 
furnished in such ample measure as in the pages of 
"Walt ^Vhitman. The great lesson of Nature, I take 
it, is that a sane sensuality must be preserved at all 
hazards, and this, it seems to mc, is also tlie great lea- 
son of his writings. The point is fully settled iu him, 
that however they may have been held in abeyance, 
or restricted to other channels, there is still sap and 
fecundity, and depth of virgin soil in the race, suffi- 
cient to produce a man of the largest mould, and the 
most audacious and unconquerable egoism, and on a 
olane the last to be reached by these qualities; a mao 
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of antique stature, of Greek fibre and gnpe, with sd- 
ence and the modern added, without abating one jot 
or tjttle of hie native force, adliesivencM, Amerlcan- 
iam, and democracy. 

As I have already hinted, Whitman has met with 
by &r his amplest ac43eptance and appreciation in 
Europe. There is good reason for this, though it is 
not what has been generally claimed, namely, that 
the cultivated classes of Europe are surfeited with re- 
spectability, half dead with ennui and routine, eta, 
and find an agreeable chauge in the daring uncouven- 
tionality of the new poeL For the fact is, it is not 
the old and jaded minds of London, or Paris, or 
Dublin, or Copenhagen, that have acknowledged him, 
but the fresh, eager, youug minds. Nine teuths of 
bia admirers there are the sturdiest men in the fields 
of art, science, and literature. 

In many respects, as a race, we Americans have 
been pampered and spoiled j we have been brought 
up on sweets. I suppose that, speaking literally, no 
people under the sun consume so much coufection- 
ery, to much pastry and cake, or indulge in so many 
gassy and sagared diinks. The soda-fountain, with 
its syrups, has got into literature, and furnishes the 
popular standard of poetry. Tlie old heroic stamina 
of our ancestors, that craved the bitter but nourish^ 
ing home-brewed, has died out, and in its place there 
is a sickly cadaverousness tliat must be pampered and 
corseted. Among educated people here tliere is a 
mania for the bleached, the doable refined; white 
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boiues, white china, white marble, and white tkiiis. ' 
We take the bone nud sinew out of the flour in order 
to have white bread, and are bolting our literature oa 
&st aB poaaibie. 

It is for these and kindred reasons that Walt Whit- 
man 1b more read abroad than in liis own country. 
It is on tbe rank, human, and emotional side — sex, 
magnetism, health, physique, etc — that he is so full. 
Then his receptivity and assimilative powers are enor- 
mous, and he demands these in his reader. Iii fact, 
his poems are physiological as much as they are in- 
tellectual. They radiate from his entire being, and 
are charged to repletion with that blended quality of 
miud and body — psycliic and physiologic — which 
the living form and presence send forth. Kever be- 
fore in poetry has the Ixidy received such ennoble- 
ment. The great theme is loENTiTr, and identity 
comes through the body ; and all tliat pertains to the 
body, the poet teaches, is entailed upon the spirit. 
In his rapt gase, the body and the soul ore one, and 
what debases the one debases the other. Hence he 
glorifies the body. Not more ardently and purely 
did the great sculptors of antiquity carve it in the 
enduring marble, than this poet lias celebrated it in 
his masculine and flowing lines. The bearing of 
his work iu this direction is invaluable. Well has it 
jecn said that the man or woman who has " Leaves 
of Grass" for a doily companion will be under the 
constant, invisible influence of sanity, cleanliness, 
strength, and a gradual severance irom all that cor 
rupts and malcea morbid and mean. 
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Id regard Co the unity and conBtruction of the 
poems, tlio reader sooner or later discovers the true 
solution to bo, tliat the dependence, cohesion, and 
final recouciliatioQ of the whole arc in tho Person- 
ality of the poet himself. As in Shakespeare every- 
thing is strung upon the plot, tlie play, and loses 
when separated from it, so in tliis poet every line 
and sentence refers to and necessitates tlie Person- 
ality behind it, and derives its chief eigiiilicauce there- 
irom. In other words, " Leaves of Gross " is essen- 
tially a dramatic poem, a free repi'BsentatJou of man 
in his relation to the outward world, — tlie play, the 
interchanges between him and it, apart from social 
and artificial considerations — iuwliich we discern the 
central purpose or tliought to ho for every man and 
woman his or her Individuality, and around that Na- 
^onality. To show ratlier than to tell, — to body 
forth OS in a play liow these arise and blond, how 
the man is developed and recniited, his spirit's do- 
scent ; bow he walks through materials absorbing and 
conquering them ; how he confronts the immensities 
of IJme and space; where are the true sources of bis 
power, the soul's real riches — that which " adheres 
and goes forward uud is not dropped by death ;" liow he 
is all defined and published and made certain Utrough 
bis body; the value of health and physique; the great 
solvent, Sympathy, — to show tlie need of larger and 
fresher types in art and in life, and then bow the 
State is compacted, and how tlie democratic idea is 
ample and composite, and cannot foil us, — to show 
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all this, I say, not as in a lecture or critique, but 
•upgestively and infercntially, — to irork it out freely 
and picturesquely, with endless variations, with per- 
son and picturo and parable and adventure, is the 
lesson and object of " Leaves of Grass." From the 
first line, where the poet says, 

"I l»re jwd inviU my S«ul," 

to the last, all is movement and fusion — all is clothed 
in flesh and blood. The scene changes, the curtain 
rises and fittls, but the theme is still Man, — hie op- 
portunities, his relations, his past, his future, his sex, 
his pride in himself, his omnivorousness, his "great 
hands," his yearning heart, liis seething brain, the 
abysmal depths that underlie him and open trom 
him, etc., all illustrated in the poet's own character. 
Himself is the chief actor always. Ilis personality 
directly facing you, and with iEs eye steadily upon 
you, runs through every page, spans alt the details, 
and rounds and completes them, and compactly holds 
them. This gives the form and the art conception, 
and gives Iiomogeneousness. 

When Tennyson sends out a poem, it is perfect, 
like an apple or a peach ; slowly wrought out and 
dismissed, it drops fi-om his boughs holding a concep- 
tion or an idea that spheres it and makes it whole. It 
is completed, distinct, and separate, — might be his, or 
might be any man's. It carries his quality, but it is 
a thing of itself and centres and depends upon itsel£ 
Whether or not the world will hereafter consent, u 
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in the post, to call only beautiful creatjons of this 
Krl poems, remains to be seen. But this is certainly 
not wliat Walt Whitman does, or lums to do, except 
in a few cages. He completes no poems, apart and 
separate from himself, and his pages abound iu hints 
to that effect: — 

"Let otbcn finish ipccimeiu — Inever finiah apcclmeni; 
I thover them by exhaiutleu liwa, u Nature doti, treah and 
modem conlinually." 

His lines are pulsations, thrills, waves of force, in- 
definite dynamics, formless, constantly emanating from 
the living centre, and they carry the quality of the au- 
thor's personal presence witli them in a way that is 
unprecedented in literature. 

Occasionally ihere is a poem or a short piece that 
detaches itself and assumes something like ejacutatory 
and statuesque proporUon, as " Captain, my Cap- 
tun," " Pioneers," " Beat, Beat, Drums," and others 
in ** Drum-taps ; " hut all the great poems, like " Walt 
Wliitman," "Song of the Open Road," "Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry," " To Working Men," " Sleep-chas- 
ings," etc., are out-flamings, out-rushtngs of the pent 
fires of the poet's soul. The iirst named poem, which 
is the seething, dazzling sun of his subsequent poetio 
system, shoots in rapid succession waves of almost 
consuming energy. It is indeed a central orb of 
fiercest light and beat, swept by wild storms of emo- 
tion, but at the same dme of sane and beneficeai po- 
tentiality. Keither in it nor in dtber of the others 
ta there the building up of a &ir verbal structure, a 
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■ymmetrical piece of mechimiim, whose last stone ii 
Implied nnd necesGitated id the first. 

" The critic's great error," says Heine, " lies in ask- 
ing ' what ought die artist to do ? ' It would bs far 
more correct to ask, ' What docs the artist intend ? ' " 

It is probably partly because his field is bo large, 
bis demands so exacting, his method bo new (neces- 
' urily bo), and from tlie whole standard of the poems 
being what I ma^ call an astronomical one, tliat the 
critics complain so generally of wont of form in him. 
And the critics arc right enough, as far as tlicir ob- 
jecdon goes. There is no deliberate form here, anjr 
more tlian there is iu the forces of nature. Sliull we 
say, then, that nothing but the void exists ? The 
void is filled by a Presence. There is a controlling, 
directing, overarching will in every page, every verse, 
that there is no escape from. Design and purpose, 
natural selection, growth, culmination, etc., are just as 
pronounced as in any poet. 

There is a want of form in the unfinished statue, 
because it is struggling into form ; it is nothing with- 
out form i but there is no want of form in tlie ele- 
mental laws and effusions — in fire, or water, or ruin, 
01' dew, or the smell of the shore, or the plunging 
waves. And may there not be the analogue of tliis 
in literature — a potent, quickening, exhilarating 
quality iu words, apart from and without any consid- 
eration of constructive form ? Under the influence 
^tf the expansive, creative force that plays upon ma 
firom lliese pages, like sunlight or gravitation, the 
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qaestion of form never comes up, because I do not tot 
one moment escape the eye, the source from which 
the power and action emanate. 

I know that Wult WLItman has written many pa«- 
Bag;es with reference far more to their position, in- 
terpretation, and ecanniDg ages hence, than for cur- . 
rent reading. Mnch of liis material is too near ue ; 
it needs time. Seen tlirongh ihe vista of long jeari, 
perhaps centarics, it will assume quite djflerent huea. 
Perhaps those long lisU of trades, tools, and occupa- 
tions, would not be so repellant if we could read 
them as we read Homer's catalogue of the ships, 
through the retrospect of ages, Tlicy are justified in 
the poem aside from their historic value, because they 
are alive and full of aciion, — panoramas of the wliole 
mechanical and industrial life of America, north, 
east, south, west, — bits of scenery, bird's-eye views, 
glimpses of moving figures, caught as by a flash, 
characteristic touches iu doors and out, all passhig in 
quick succession before you. They liave in the full- 
est measure what Lessing demands in poetry, the 
quality of ebbing and flowing action, as distinct from 
the dead water of description — tliey are thoroughly 
dramatjc, fused, pliant, and obedient to the poet's will. 
No glamour is thrown over them, no wash of senti- 
ment; and if they have not the cliarm of novelty and 
distance, why that is an accident that bars them in a 
measure to us, but not U> the future. 

Very frequently in these lists or enumerations of 
objects, actions, shows, etc., there are sure to occur 
lines of perfect description : — 
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I When the hclfan brawM — when gaen nip tbeirfood will) ghmt 
ierki, 
Wbtn *uD-down ihedow* IcDgthCD otct lh« limitlew uid lone- 

Wh«n henli of boBiilc make ■ crawling ipntd of th* (quan 

ipiln tu*Dd near ; 
When lh« ipluh of (wimmen and diren cooli Um warm noon ; 
When the lutjdid worki her chromatio ned an the walniit-ln« 

OTer the well." 

" Spat-maken in the epar-yard, the awannins row of well-grawn 
■ppnnlices, 
The iwing or their axea on the aqnare-haw'd tog, ehapiBg !( to- 
ward tlie ihape of a mail, 
The briik ebort crackle of the Iteel driron ilanUnglf into the 

Hie butler<olor'd ehipe flying o3 in gnat iUkea and aliven, 
The limber motion of the lirawny yoang arma and hipa in eai^ 



" Alwaya theaa compact Innda — landa tied at the hipa with the 
belt atringing the huge oval Ukei." 

'* Far brealh'd land 1 Arctic braced 1 Uexiean breei'd ! — thedU 
vene I the compact I " 

Tried by the standards of the perfect statuesque 
poems, these pages will indeed seem strntigs enough; 
but viewed as a part of the poetic compeod of Amer- 
ica, the swift gathering in from her wide-spreading, 
multitudinous, material life, of traits and points 'aud 
suggestions tliat belong here and are characteristic, 
tliey have their value. The poet casts his great seine 
into events and doings and material progress, and these 
are some of the fish, not all beautiful by noy means, 
but all terribly olive, and all native to these water*. 
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In th« " Carol of Occupations " occur, too, those 
formidable inventories of the more heavy and coarse- 
gnuaed trades aud tools tliat few if any readers have 
been ablo to stand before, and tliat have given the 
Bco&ers and caricaturists tlicir favorite weapons. If 
you detach a page of these, and ask, "Is it poetry? 
have the ' hog-hook,' the ' killing Iiammer,' * the cut- 
ter's cleaver,' ' the packer's maul,' etc, met with a 
change of heart, and been converted into celestial cut- . 
lery ? " I anstver, No, thoy arc as barren of poetry as 
a desert of grass ; but in their place in the poem, and 
in the collection, they Gcrvo as masses of shade or 
neutral color in pictures, or in nature, or character — 
a negative service, but still uidispensalite. T!ie point, 
the moral of the [mem, is really backed up and driven 
home by this list. The poet is determined there shall 
be no mistake about it. He will not put in tho 
dainty and pretty things merely, — he will put in the 
coarse and common tilings also, and he swells the list 
till even his robust muse licgins to look uneasy. Re- 
member, too, tliat Whitman declaredly writes the 
lyrics of America, of the masses, of democracy, and of 
the practical labor of mechanics, boatmen, and farm- 
ers:— 
" Tlis inm of ill known nTcrenee I add up in yoa, irhoovar job 

All doctrinn, all politics and dviliislion, «iadc from jou ; 
All Mulptnro ind monumraU, and anjtbing intcribcd anj'whBi* 

■n tallied in j^u; 
TlM gUt of hittorici and ■tatiitiea ■■ far back aa tha racords 

nach, ii in job tliia hoar, and nytiia and talw the Mua* | 
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U 70a were not bruthing and walking here, whom woold ttaa^ 

>llb«7 
Th* oioit rcnowD'd pocnu woald bt Mlie*, ontioai and pUji 



" All McUlcctura U vhit 70Q do to It when 70a look upon it; 
(Did 70U ihink it was in lbs wliil« «T grsj ttooa 7 or Ui« linn 
at Ihe aRhea and coraice* 7) 

" Ail music ia what awaken* from yoa whta 70U ara Tcmiadcd bj 



Iti*D«t Ihe viol ini and Ihe cornel* — it iinot the oboe, nor lbs 
beating drums — nor the score of Ihe baritone singer ringing 
bis sweet roinanza — nor that of Uio men's chorua, nor that 
of Ihe women's chonia. 

It i* nearer and farther than tbey." 

Oat of thia same spirit of reverence for man and kU 
that pertiuiia essentiully to him, and the steady ignor- 
ing of convcii^onal and sodal dialJiiclJoDs and pro- 
hibitions, and 00 tlie same plane as the universal 
brotberliood of tlie poems, come those pctssages in 
"Leaves of Grass" tliat liave caiiGOtI so mucli abuse 
and fury, — the allusions to sexuiil acts and organs, 
— tlie momentary couteinplation of man as the per- 
petuator of bis species. Many good judges who have 
followed Whitman thus far, stop here and refuse 
their concurrence. But if the poet has failed in this 
part lie lias failed in the rest. It is of a piece with 
the whole. He has felt in his way the same neces- 
sity OS tliat wbi<:Ji makes tlie anatomist or physiologist 
not pass by, or neglect, or Ailsify, the loins of his 
typical personage. All the passages and allasiouB 
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that come under this head have a scientific coldness 
and purity, but difier from science, as poetry always 
must (lilfcr, in being alive and sympatlietic, instead 
of dead and analytic. There is nothing of the for- 
bidden liere, none of those sweet morsels that we love 
to roll under the tongue, such as are found in Byron 
and Shakespeare, and even in austere Dante. If the 
fact is not lifted up aiid redeemed by the solemn and 
fer-reaching laws of maternity and paternity, through 
which the poet alone contemplates it, then it is irre- 
deemable, and one «de of our nature a intrinsically 
Tulgar and mean. 

Again : Out of all the full-grown, first-class poems, 
no matter what their plot or theme, emerges a sam- 
pie of Man, each after its Iiind, its period, its na- 
tionality, its antecedents. The vast and cumbrous 
Hindu epics contribute their spemi types of both mau 
and woman, impossible except from f.u->otr Asia and 
Asian antiquity. Out of Homer, after alt his gor- 
geong action and events, tlie distinct personal identity, 
the heroic and warlike chieftain of Hellas only 
permanently remains. In tlie same way, when tlie 
fire and fervor of Shakespeare's plots and passions 
Eubfiide, the special feudal personality, as lord or 
gentleman, still towers in undying vibility. Even the 
Sacred Writings themselves, considered as the first 
great poems, leave oa record, out of all the rest, tho 
portraiture of a characteristic Oriental Man. Far 
differeut from these (and yet as he says, " tlie same 
old countenance pensively looking fbrth," and "Hm 
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MOM red running Wood"), " Leaves of Grass** and 
"Two Rivulets" olio bring their contribution, — nay, 
behind every page that is the main purport — to out- 
line a New World Man and a New World Womau, 
modem, complete, democratic, not oulj fully and 
nobly intellectual aud spiritual, but in the same meos- 
nre physical, emotional, and even fiilly and nobly 
camaL 

An acute person once said to me, " As I i«ad and 
re-read these poems, I more and more think their inev- 
itable result in time must be to produce 

< A no of BpleiMlid uid MT*e« eld mt»,' 

of course dominated by moral and spiritual laws, 
but with volcanoes of force always olive beneath the 
sur&ce." 

And still Bgtun : One of the questions to be put 
to any poem assuming a first-clasB importance among 
ns — and I especially invite this inquiry toward 
"Leaves of Grass" — is, how far is this work con- 
usteut with, and the outcome of, tliat something which 
secures to the race ascendency, empire, and perpe- 
tuity ? There is in every dominant people a germ, a 
quality, an expansive force that, no matter how it is 
overlaid, gives them their push and their hold upon 
existence— writes thefr history upon the earth, and 
stamps their imprint upon the age. To what extent 
is your masterpiece the standard-bearer of this quality 
— helping the race to victory ? helping me to be mora 
myself than I otherwise would ? 
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Not the least of my poet's succeGsea U In his 
thorough aMimilation of the modern Ecienceai trans- 
muting them into strong poetic nutriment, and the 
extent to whicli all his main poems are grounded in 
the deepest pnndples of modern philosophical in- 

Nearly all the old literatures ma; be siud to have 
been founded upon fable, and upon a basis and eren 
superstructure of ignorance, that, however charming 
it may be, we have not now got, and could not keep 
if we had. Tlie bump of wonder, the feeling of the 
marvelous, a kiud of half pleasing fear, like that of 
children in the dark or in the woods, were largely 
operative with the old poets, and I believe are neces- 
sary to any eminent success in this field ; but they 
seem nearly to have died out of the modem mind, 
like organs there is no longer any use for. The 
poetic temperament has not yet adjusted itself to the 
new lights, to science, and to the vast fields and ex- 
panses opened up in the physical cosmos by astron- 
omy and geology, and in the spiritual or intellectual 
world by the great German metapbysidana. The 
staple of a large share of our poetic literature is yet 
munly the result of the long age of fable and myth 
timt now lies behind us. " Leaves of Grass " is, per- 
haps, the first serious and large attempt at an expres- 
uoQ ia poetry of a knowledge of the earth aa one of 
the orba, and of man as a microcosm of the wholsi 
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•nd to give to the imagination these new and true 
fieldi of wonder uid romance. In it fable and su- 
perBtitioQ are at an end, prieatcraft is at an end, 
■Icepticism and doubl are at an eud, with all die mis- 
givings and dork forebodings that have dogged the 
human mind since it began to relax ita hold upon tra- 
dition and the past— and we behold man reconciled, 
happy, ecstatic, full of reverence, awe, and wonder, 
reinstated in Paradise — the paradise of perfect 
knowledge and unrestricted faith. 

It needs but a little pondering to see that the great 
poet of the future will not be afraid of science, but 
will rather seek to plant bis feet upon it as upon a 
rock. He knows that from an enlarged point of view 
there is no feud between Sdence and Poesy, any 
more than there is between Science and Religion, or 
between Science and Life. lie sees that tUe poet 
and the scientist do not travel opposite, but parallel 
roads, that often approach each other very closely, if 
they do not at times actually join. The poet will 
always pause when he finds himself in opposition to 
science, and the scientist is never more wortliy the 
name than when be escapes from analysis into syn- 
thesis, and gives us living wholes. And science, In its 
present bold and receptive mood, may be said to bo 
eminently creative, and to have made every first-class 
Shinker and every large worker in any [esthetic or 
spiritual Seld immeasurably its debtor. It has dis- 
pelled many illusions, but it has more than com- 
pensated the imagination by the unbounded vistas it 
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has opened up oa either liaod. It has added to oar 
ItDowledge, hut it haa added to our ignorance in the 
game measure ; the large circle of light only reveals 
the larger circle of darkness that encompasses it, and 
liie and heing and tlie orbs are envelo'ped in a greater 
mystery to the poet to-day than they were in the 
limes of Homer or Tsaiah. Science, therefore, does 
not restrict the imagination, but often compels it to 
longer flights. The conception of the earth as an 
orb shooting like a midnight met«or through space, 
a brand cost by the bumiug sun with the Sre at its 
heart still unquenched, the sun itself shooting and 
carrying the whole train of worlds with it, no one 
knows whither — what a lift has science given the 
imagination in tliis field. Or the tremendous discov- 
ery of the correlation and conservation of forces, the 
identity and convertibility of beat and force and mo- 
tion, and that no ounce of power is lost, but forever 
passed along, changing form but not essence, is a po- 
etic discovery no less than a s(»cnti6c one. Tlie poets 
have always felt tliat it must be so, and wlien the 
fact was authoritatively announced by science, every 
profound poetic mind must have felt a thrill of pleas- 
ure. Or the nebular hypothesis of the solar system 
— it seems the conception of some inspired tnadmoD, 
like 'William Blake, rather than ilie cool conclusion 
of reason, and to carry its own justificatiouj as great 
power always does. Indeed, onr interest in astron- 
omy and geology is essentially a poetic one, — the 
love of the marvelous, of the sublime, and of grand 
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harmoniea. The scientific conception of the son ii 
strikingly Dantesque, and appalls the imagination. 
Or the hell of fire llirongh which the earth has 
passed, and the icons of monsters from whicli its fair 
forms have emerged, — from whicli of the seven cir- 
cles of the luferno did tlie scientist get his hint ? 
Indeed, science everywhere reveab a carnival of 
mightier gods than tliose that cut such funtoetic tiicks 
iu the ancient world. Listen to Tyndull on light, 
or Yoamans on the cliemistry of a sunbeam, and see 
how fable poles its incfTcctnal fires, and the boldest 
dreams of the poets are eclipsed. 

The vibratory theory of light and its identity with 
the laws of sound, the laws of tlie tides and the sea- 
sons, tlio wonders of the spectroscope, the theory 
of gravitation, of electricity, of chemical aflinity, the 
deep beneath deep of the telescope, the world within 
world of the microscope, etc., — in these and many 
other fields it is hard h> tell whether it is the sci- 
entist or the poet we are listening to. What greater 
ma^c than that you can take n colorless ray of light, 
break it across a prism, nud catch upon a screen all 
the divine hues of the rainbow? 

In some respects science has but followed out and 
confirmed the dim forcsh ado wings of the human breasL 
Man in his umplidty lias called the sun father and 
the earth mother. Science shows this to be no fic- 
tion, but a reality ; that we are really children of the 
sun, and that every heart-beat, every pound of force 
W9 exert, is a solar emanation. The power with 
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vhich you now more and breathe came from the 
«m JDst as litorally as tlie bank-notes in your pocket 
came from tlie bank. 

Tho aucieats fabled the earth os/esting upon the 
shoulders of Atloe, and Atlas as standing upon a 
turtle ; but what the turtle stood upon was a puzzle. 
An acute person says that science has but changed the 
terms of the equation, but that the unknown quau- 
tity is the same as ever. Tlie earth now rests upon 
tbe sun-:- in bis outstretched palm; the sun rests 
npon some other sun, and that upon some other; but 
what they all finally rest upon, who can tell 7 Well 
may Tennyson speak of the " iairy tales of science," 
and well may Walt Whitman soy, — 
"I Ii« nbalraeled, and hear beautiful tiiti of thinga, and tba raa- 
Thcy are to beautiful, I nudge m/aelf to IJBleii." 

But making all due acknowledgments to science, 
there is one danger attending it that the poet con 
alone save us from, — the danger that sdence, ab- 
sorbed with its great problems, will forget Man. 
Hence, the especial office of the poet with reference 
to science is to endow it with a human interest. The 
heart has been disenchanted by having disclosed to it 
blind abstract forces where it had enthroned personal 
humaniitlic diriuities. In the old time man was the 
centre of the system ; everytliing was interested in 
him, and took sides for or against him. There were 
nothing but men and gods in the universe. Bat in 
tioA result! of scieuce the world u more and more, 
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and man u lets oiid lets. The poet muat come to 
tlie rescue, And place miui again at the top, mag- 
nify liim, exalt liim, reinforce him, and match these 
wonders from witliout with eqasiX wondero from with- 
in. Welcome to the ban) wlio is not appalled by the 
task, and who can rcatlily assimilate and turn into 
human emotions tliese vast deductions of the savans I 
The minor poets do notliing in this direction ; oiilj 
men of the largest calibre anil most heroic fibre are 
adequate to the service. Hence, one finds in Tenny- 
son a vast deal more science than he would at first 
suspect i but it is under liis feet ; it is no longer sci- 
ence, but faith, or reverence, or poetic nutriment. It 
is in "Locksley Hall," "Tlie Princess," "In Memo- 
nam," "Maud," and in others of his poems. Her« 
is a passage firom " In Memoriain " : — 

"Tiioy wy, 

Ttu aerdid earth vhcrtan wo trcsd 

" In tneta at fluent lient bef;nn, 

And grew to leeming rnntom farms. 
The leeming prej- of cyclic slormt. 
Till M the lut ume the mom, 

" Who throve and brsoch'd from elinio to clinu^ 
The herald of ■ higher race. 
And o( biiruclC in hit^ber place, 
II M bo tfpa this work of lima 

" Within himiell, tram mora tn more t 
Or, cnwn'd with altribatea of woe, 
Like sloriee, move hie conne, end ahow 
That III* U not ei idle ere. 
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"But Iron dug from central gloom, 
And btated hot wiili bnmins tetra, 
And dipt in batlis of hiaalng (ckn, 
And bnttor'd wiUi tbo aliaclu o( doom 
"To slinpa and UM. AriM ind fly 
TJiB reeling Faun, the Beiitunl fcMt; 
tlora upward, irorking out the iMUt, 
And let (lie ape and tigvr die." 

Or in this Btansa beliold hov the science Is disguised 
or torned iuto tlie sweetest music : — 

"Hove uutmnl, Iispp/ earth, and Itvn 

Yon onnge >un>eC waning alow; 
From (riugea of the faded eve, 

Obappy p1»net,e»»tiT«rdgo; 

Till over thy dark shoulder giow 
Tby ailver liiler-world, and riae 
Td glart honelf in dewy eyea 

That wBlch me from the glon below." 

A recogoition of tlie planetary system, and of the 
great fact that the earth moves easttrard through the 
heavens, in a sofl and tender love-soiig I 

But in Walt 'Wliitra.in alone do we find the full, 
practical absorption and re-departure therefrom, of 
tlie astouading Idea that the earth Is a star in the 
bcaveus like the rest, and that man, as the crown and 
finish, carries in his moral ooneciousness the flower, 
the outcome of all tliis wide field of turbulent un- 
consdous Nature. Of course in his handling it is no 
loDger science, or rather, it Is science dissolved in the 
fervent heat of the poet's heart, and charged with 
emotion. " The words of true poems," he says, " ore 
tlie tufii and final applause of scienoe." Before 
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Darwin or Spencer he procliumed the doctrine of 

•Tolotion : — 

" I un uucGMd with qB>drap«d« aod birdi alt avtr, 

And IwTe diatancad whM i« b«hind me for good rsuom. 

And oU tOTtliing clOM tgtla when I duirt it. 

" In vain lb* epeedinf ud thrntu , 
In T>ln the plutonie roclu uDd thair old but againat mj ap- 

proachi 
In vain Ibe maitodon niraata beotatb hi* awn powdor'd bonMi 
In vain oljtcti itand leaguci off, and auurna maailDld riiapai ; 
la T»n Ilia ocMD aattliDg in hollova, and Ilia s?**' »"""'*'■ 

lying low." 

In tl)e fbllowiDg passage the idea is more &xl\y 
carried out, and man is viewed through a vista which 
science alone hns laid open, yet hovr absolutely a 
woric of the creative imagination is revealed : — 

"I am an acma oE thlngi acconpliih'd, and I am midMar of 
things to b«. 
Uf fast strike an apex of the apicet of the atiin ; 
On vrtry >tep buncliea of ago, and larger bunches batwaan tba 

All below duly traval'd, and atlll I mount and moiot. 

" Siu after TlH.boF iha phantom) behind ua;— . 
Afar down I wa tlie Uoga fint Kothing — I know I waa avao 

there; 
I waited nniean and alwafa, and ilept through the letbugio 

And took mj Ume, and^took no b urt from the fmtld carbon. 
" I/>ng I woa bugg'd eloie — long and long, 
Inrnianaa have been tbe preparationa for me. 
Faithful and friendly the arma that have help'd me, 
Cfdtt ferried atj cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boat 
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'Beton I WM bom outo( my mother, gtncntiooi ^d«d iim| 
Uj embij hu never been lorpid — notbiag couM OTirUf it. 
For it tbe oebula cohered lo an orb, 
Tlie long (low UreM piled lo nit it oa, 
Vut Tegetablei gav« it audcnance, 
UoutrDDB uuroid* tnuuported it in tbeir nouthi, uid dopoi- 

ited it with care ; 
All fonei bava been Weadily eaiploy'd lo camplela and dallght 

Now oa thi* apoE I stand irhh mj' roboit Soul." 
I recall no eingle line of poetry in the language 
ibat fills mj imagination like that beginning the third 
Terse ; — 

"Bin after riis bow the phantomg behind me." 

One seems to see those huge Brocken shadows of 
the past sinking and dropping below the horizon like 
mounts peaks, as he presses onward on his jour- 
ney. 

Akin to this absorption of science is another qual- 
ity in my poet not found in tl)e rest, except perhaps a 
mere hint of it now and then in Lucretius — a qual- 
ity easier felt timn described. It is a ^dal wave of 
emotion running all through the poems, which is now 
uid then crested with such passages as this : — 

" I am ha that valka with tlia tender and growing night; 
I call to the earth and aea, half held by the night. 

" Preu elm«, bare-boioni'd night 1 Prau clote, magnetic, ooMf 
ithing night t 
Night of Mulh winda 1 night of tlie large, few atart 1 
Still, nodding nightl mad, naked, anmnier night 

" Smtle, Tolnptuoui, coot4r«atb'd eartlt! 
Baith at tha ^niabaring sod Uqnid traia ■ 
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Ekfth ot dtpmed lanml Euth of (be nountAio*, mlat]' 

fapti 
Buth of Iha Tltrtoui pour of tho full moon, Juat tiDg«d with 

blue I 
Earth of ahinc and dark, mottling the tids of the riverl 
Earth of Iho limpid gny ot cloudi, brightar and cUarei for m^ 

Far-awooping, clbov'd earlh I rich, applc-bloswm'd earth t 
Smile, farjrour Iotot come*] '* 

Professor Clifford calU it "cosmic emotion" — 
a poetic thrill and rliapsody in con temp luting the 
earth as a whole — its chemistry and vitalitj, its 
bounty, its beauty, its power, and the applicability of 
its ]aws and principles to human, osGtliotic and art 
products. It affords the key to ths tlieory of art 
upon which Whitman's poems are projected, and ac> 
counts for what several critics call their sense of 
magnitude — " Something of the vastness of the suc- 
cession of objects in Nature." 

" I iwear Ihera la no pvatneaa or poirer that does not emnlate 
tJiotooE the earth 1 
I ivear there can be no theory of any account, nalesa it cor. 

Toborata tbo theoryuf theenrtlil 
Ha poliiica, art, religion, behavior, or what not, ia of account, 

unleta it compare with the amplitude of the earlh, 
Unleaa it face the exaclocH, Tilalitjr, impartiality, leetltnde of 
■he eanh." 

Or again in his " Laws for Creatjon " : — 

" All muat tuvB reference to the enaemble of tha world, and tha 
compact truth of the world; 
There ihall be no aubjcct too pronounced — All worka aball 
illuatmte (he divine taw of indirectiona." 

Bideed, the earth ever floats in this poet's mind as 
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bis mightiest symbol — - hia type of completeness and 
power. It is die armory from which he draws his 
most potent weapons. See, especially, " To the Say- 
era of AVorda," "This Compost," " Tlie Song of the 
Open Road," and " Pensive on her Dead gaiiog I 
heard the Mother of all." 

The poet holds essentially the same attitude to- 
wards cosmic humanity, well illustrated in "Salut 
an Moude." 

"Hy rjirit Una paiu'd In cain|MU>iDn and dolormlnntlon around 

the whole earth ; 
I hsTa look'd for oiiuaU and lovrra, and found Ibem naiy fiir 

mt in all lands; 
I think wms diriiie rapport haa equalized me with them. 

"OTipon! I Ihink I have risen with you and moved away to 
distant eonlinonti, and fallen down there far reaioni { 
I think I have blown willi yon, O wind) i 
woten, I lutre Gnger'd every aliore with yon." 

Indeed, the whole book is leavened with vehement 
Comradeship. Kot only in the relations of individ- 
oals to each other shall loving good-will exist and be 
cultivated — not only between the difTerent towns 
and cities, and all tlte Suites of this indissoluble com' 
pactod Union — but it shall make a tie of fraternity 
and fusion holding all the races and peoples and coun- 
tries of tlie whole earth. 

Then tlie Is^adonal question. As Whitman's com- 
pleted works now stand, in their two volumes, it is 
oertain they could only have grown out of the Seees- 
uon War; and they will probably go to Aiture ages, 
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at in literature the moat characteriatic identification 
of tliat war — riseD from and portraying it, repre- 
senting iu sea of pawioDB and progresses, partaking 
of all its fierce movements and perturbed emotions, 
and yet sinking tlie mere military jiarls of that war, 
great as tliose mere, below and with matters fitr 
greater, deciter, more human, more exi>anding, and 
more enduring. 

I must not close tliia paper wirJiout some reference' 
to Walt AVIntman's pnMu writin;;^ which arc scarcely 
luu iniiHirtant than liis iiocmK. Never hiu I'liiriuliBm 
— never lias the miti<iue Love of Country, witli even 
doublol passion and strength, been moro fully ex- 
pressed, tlian in these contiibutions. Tlicy comprise 
two tliin volumes — now incluiic<1 iu "Two Rivulets" 
— colled " Democratic Vistas," unil " Iilcmorauda dur- 
ing the War;" the fonner exhibiting the personality 
of the poet in more vehement uud sweeping ocdon 
eveu than the poems, and affording specimens of soar- 
ing vntlciiialion and impassioned appeal, impossible 
to match in the literature of our time. The only liv- 
ing sutlior suggested is Carlylo, hut so much is added, 
the pretenee is so much moro vascular and human, 
and the whole pago so satui'ated with faith and love 
and democracy, tliat even the great Scotchman is 
overborne. Whitman, too, radiates belief, while at 
tlie core of Carlylu's utternnces is despiur. The style 
here is eruptive and complex, or what Jei-emy Taylor 
calls agghmeTative, and puts the Addisonian models 
Utterly to rout, — a style snch as only the largest 
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and moat Titanic workman could effectively use. A 
sensiUve lady of my Hcquaintance saya reading the 
" Vistas" is like being exposed to a pouring haiUstorm, 
— the words fairly bruise her mind. In its literary 
construction the book is indeed a shower, or a sue- 
cession of showers, raumtndinous, wide-stretching, 
down-pouring — the wrathful boltand the quick veins 
of poetic fire lighting up the page from time to time. 
I can easily conceive how certaiu minds must be 
swayed and bent by some of these long involved but 
firm aud vehement passages. I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of quoting one or two pages. The 
writer is referring to tiie great literary relics of past 
times: — 

" For us, along tlio great highways of time, those 
monuments stand — tliofS forms of majesty and beauty. 
For UB IhoEO beacons burn through all the nights. Un- 
knoira EgyplinD^, graving hieroglyphs ; Hindus, with 
hymn and apothegm and endlcM epic ; Hebrew prophet, 
with spirituality, as in dames of lightning, conscience like 
red-hot iron, plaintive songs and screams of vengeance 
for tyrannios and unslavcnicnt ; Christ, with bent head, 
brooding lovo and peace, like a dovo ; Greek, creating 
eternal sliapes of physical and lesthetic proportion ; 'Ro- 
man, lord of satire, the swonl, and the codex, — of the 
figures, some far oS and veiled, others near and visible; 
Dante, stalking with lean form, notldng but fibre, not a 
gnun of superfluous llcih ; Angelo, and the great paint- 
ers, architects, musiciaiu ; rich Shakespeare, luxuriant as 
the sun, artist and singer of Feudalism in its sunset, with 
all the gorgeous colors, owner tlMreof, and using them at 
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will;— and lo to cncb MO«nn>a Ekot and Hegel, where 
Ihej', though near ua, lu[ung over the agei, nt i^aio, 
impasuve, impcrtnrbable, like the EgfpUan godc. Of 
these, ftod the like of theM, i* it too mnch, indeed, to 
return to onr favoiito figure, and view them at orba, mov- 
ing in tret paths in the ipacei of that other heareo, the 
coimio intellect, the Soul? 

" Ye powerful and retplendent oneil jre were, in your 
atmospheres, grown not for America, but rather for her 
foes, the Feudal and the old — while onr genius is demo- 
cratic and modern. Yet conld 7e, indeed, but breathe 
your breath of life into oar New World's nostiils — not 
to enslave ns as now, but, for our needs, to breed a spirit 
like yoar own— perhaps (dare we to sa/ it?) to domi- 
nate, even destroy what yon yourselves have left I On 
your plane, and no less, but even higher and wider, will 
I mete and measure for our wants to-day, and hera. I 
demand races of orbic bards, with unconditional, uncom- 
promising sway. Come forth, sweet democratic despots 
of the west!" 

Hera is another passage of a political cast, but 
■bowing the same great pinions and lotty flight:— 

■■It seems as if the Almighty had spread before this 
nation charts of imperial destinies, dazzling as the sun, 
yet with lines of blood, and many a deep intestine dif- 
, ficulty, and human aggregate of cankerous imperfeo- 
tion, — Sayieg, Lot the roads, the only pisji* of devel- 
opment, long, and varied with all terrible balks and 
ebnllitions. You s^ in your soul, I wiU be empire of 
empires, overshadowing all else, past and present, putting 
the hist«7 of Old World dynasties, conquests, beHnd 
me as of no account — xaaldng a new histot^, the history 
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of Democrac}', makiag old hjatorj a dwarf— I alooe ia< 
auguratiog largooesg, culminatiDg time. If tbcse, lacds 
of America, are indeed the prizes, the deltinniiiBdons of 
your Soul, be ic to. But behold the coat, and already 
ipecimeDB of the cost. Behold, the anguieh of suspeose, 
existence itself wavering in the balance, oncertain 
whether to rise or fall ; already close behind you and 
tiound yOD, thick winrowi of corpses on battle-fields, 
coDQtleas maimed and sick in hospitals, treacheiy among 
Generals, folly in tlie Executive and Legislative depart- . 
ments, ichemera, thieves everywhere — cant, credulity, 
make-believe everywhere. Thougbl yon grcatnets waa 
to ripen for you, like a pear? If yoa would have great- 
uess, know that you must conquer it through ages, cent- 
uries — must pay for it with & proportionato price. For 
you too, as for all lands, the struggle, the traitor, the - 
wily person in ofGco, scrofulous wealth, the surfeit of 
prosperity, the demonism of greed, the hell of passion, 
the decay of faith, the long postponement, the fossU-like 
lethargy, the ceaseless need of revolutions, prophets, 
thunder-storms, deaths, births, new projections, and in- 
vigorations of ideas and men." 

The "MemorandK during the 'War" is mainly t, 
record of personal experiences, nursing the sick and 
vounded soldiers in the hospitals ; most of it is la 
a low key, umple, anwronght, like « diary kept for 
one's-self, but it reveals the largo, tender, (ympatbetic 
eoul of the poet, and puts in practical form that on- 
precedentod and fervid comradetliip wbich is his 
leading element, even more than his elaborate works. 
It is printed almost verbatim, just as the notes were 
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joued down at the time and on the Bpot. It u im- 
pouible to read it without the feeliog of tears, while 
there is elsewhere no snch portrajol of the common 
soldier, and such appreciation of him as is contaioed 
in its pages. It is heart's blood, every word of it, 
and along with " Drum-taps " is the only literature of 
the war thus &r, entirely characteristic, and worthy 
of serious mention. There are in particular two pas- 
sages in the "Memoranda" that have amazing dra- 
matic power, vividness, and rapid aciion, lilce some 
quick painter covering a large canvas. I refer Co the 
account of the assassination of President Lincoln, 
and that of the scenes in Washington aiter the first 
battle of Bull Run. What may be called the mass- 
movement of Whitman's prose style, the rapid mar- 
shaling and groujung together of many facts and 
details, gathering up, and recruiting, and expanding, 
as the sentences move along, till the force and mo- 
mentum become like a rolling ilood, or an army in 
echelons on the charge, is here displayed with won- 
derful effect. 

Noting and studying what forces move the world, 
the only sane explanation that comes to me of the 
iact that such writing as these little volumes contain 
has not, in this country espet^ly, met with its due 
recognition and approval, is, that like all Whitman's 
works, they have really never yet been published at 
all) in the true sense — have never entered the arena 
where the great laurels are won. They have been 
printed by the author, and a few readers have finind 
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diem out) but to all iDtenta and purposes thej are 
unknown. 

I have not dwelt on Whitman's personal circum- 
stances, hii age (he it now, 1877, entering his £9th 
year), paralysis, seclusioa, and the treatment of him 
by certiUD portions of the literary classes, although 
tbose'have all been made the subjecU of wide discus- 
MOn of late, both in America and Great Britain, and 
have, I think, a bearing under the drcumstances on 
Lis character and genius. It is au unwritten tragedy 
that will doubtless always remain unwritten. I will 
but allude to an eloquent appeal of the Scotch poet, 
Robert Bucbanan, published in London in ilnrch, 
1876, eulogizing and defending the American bard in 
his old age, illness, and. poverty, from tlie swarms of 
maligners who Gtill continue to asstul him. llie ap- 
peal has this fine passage : — 

■< Ho who wanders through the soUtudei of far-off Uist 
or lonely Doaegal may often behold the Golden Eagle sick 
to death, worn with age or famine, or with both, passing 
with weaiy waft of wing from promontory to promontory, 
from peak to peak, pursued by a crowd of rooks and 
crows, which fall back screaming whenever the noble 
bird turns his indignant bead, and which follow fran- 
tically once more, booting behind him, whenever he wends 
again npon his way." 

Skipping many things I would yet like to touch 
Upon — for this paper is already too long — I will 
say in condusion that if any reader of mine is moved 
by what I have here written to undertake the peru- 
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•&1 of " Leavea of Gnua," or Uie later Tolume, " Tvo 
Bivnleti," let me jet warn him that he little Buspects 
what ia before him. Poetry in the Virgilian, Teaaj- 
aonian, or LowetlLm seme, it certainly ia not. Just 
M the living form of man in ita ordinary garb is less 
beautiful (yot more beautiful) than the marble statue ; 
just as the living woman and child that may have sat 
for the model, is leu beautiful (yet more so) thou one 
of Raphael's finest madonnas, — or just as a forest of 
trees addresses itself less directly to the feeling of 
what ia called art and form than tlie house or other 
edifice built fVom them ; just as you, and the whole 
spirit of our cnrrent times, have been trained to feed 
on and enjoy, not Nature or Man, or the aboriginal 
ibrces, or the actual, but pictures, boolcs, art, and the 
selected and refiued^just so these poems will doubt- 
less first shock and disappoint yon. Your admiration 
for the beautiful is never the feeling directly and 
chiefly addressed in them, but your love for the 
breathing flesh, the concrete reality, the moving fbrms 
and shows of the universe. A man reaches and 
moves you, not on artist. Doubtless, too, a certain 
witliholding and repugnance has first to be overcome, 
analogous to a oold sea plunge—and it is not till you 
experience the reaction, the after-glow, and feel the 
swing and surge of the strong waves, that you know 
what "Walt Whitman's pages really are. Tliey don't 
^ve themselves at first — like the real landscape and 
the sea, they are all indirections. Yon may have to 
try them many times; there is something of Nature's 
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rudeness and forbiddingneu, not only at the first, bat 
probably always. Bat after yoa haye mastered them 
by resigDing yourself to them, there is oothiog like 
them anywhere in literature for vital help and mean- 
ing. The poet says : ^ 



And the press of yonr mind to these pages will cer- 
tainly start new and countless problems that poetry 
and art Iiave never before touched, and that afford a 
perpetual stimulus and delighL 

It has been said that the object of poetry and the 
higher forms of literature is to escape from the 
tyranny of the real into the freedom of the ideal,— 
but what is the ideal unless ballasted and weighted 
with the real 7 All these poems have a lofty ideal 
background; the great laws and harmonies stretch 
unerringly above them, and give their vista and per- 
spective. It is because Whitman's ideal is clothed 
with rank materiality, as the soul is clothed with the 
carnal body, that his poems beget such wannth and 
desire in the mind, and are the reservoirs of so much 
power. Xo one can feel, ^lore than I,how absolutely 
necessary it is that the facts of nature and experience 
be bom aguu in the heart of the bard, and receive 
die baptism of the true fire before they Iw counted 
poedcal ; and I have no trouble on this score with the 
author of " Leaves of Grass." He never fuls to as- 
cend into spiritual meanings. Indeed, the spiritnality 
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of Wtlt Whltnum is the chief ihct after all, and dom- 
inates every page he has written. 

Observe that this singer and artist malfes no direct 
attempt to be poe^cal, anjr more than be does to be 
melodious or rliythmical. He approaches these quali- 
taes and results as it were from bencalh, and always 
indirectly ; they are drawn to him, not lie to them, 
and if they appear absent from his page at first it is 
because we were looking for them in the customary 
places on the outside where he never puts them, and 
had not yet penetrated the interiors. As many of the 
fowls hide their eggs by a sort of iDtuitive prudery 
and secredveuess, he always half hides, or more than 
half hides, his thought, his glow, his magnetism, his 
most golden and orbic treasnres. 

Finally, as those men and women respect and love 
Walt Whitman best who have known him longest 
and closest personally, the same rule will apply to 
" Leaves of Grass " and the later volume, " Two Riv- 
ulets." It is indeed neither the first surface reading 
of those books, nor perhaps even the second or third, 
that will any more than prepare the student for the 
full assimilation of the poems. Like Nature, and 
like the Sciences, they suggest endless suites of cham- 
bers opening and expanding more and more, and 
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